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Kiuly  in  the  oi-hl«ciith  cuntury  tliero  was  m\  Aulay 
M.i'Mulay,  .1  i„MMly  minister  of  tlio  eatiiblishiuent,  iu  Tireo  and 
Coll.  He  liud  u  HO..,  Jolni,  who  haaum  u  liii.il«i.  r,  too 
i.M.ow,H.a  for  hi.  lluei.cy,  un.l  ol  '.i^'h  ropuUitiou  »w  a  prcaclicr.' 
froi.i  whoso  i,.ui)«o  caii.o  Zuchar)  Macauhiy,  tho  father  of  the 
H.ihj..ct  of  our  sketch.  The  nuii.o  i:,  nut  Scottisli  iu  derivation, 
hut  NuLsc;  for,  as  w.j  h  ivo  seen,  the  Macuulays  cumo  from  tha 
AVesicrn  I.lcs  of  S  .,tl..n,l,  .showing  in  their  coiintenancea,  as 
Car!yle«ahi,  "tin,  homely  Xor*,  features  that  you  find  every- 
Nvhcio  in  lho.se  j^ai'.s." 

/a.  ).ary  Macanlay  wa«  a  man  of  singular  force  of  character 

and  of  soun.I  principK-.  Sent  to  Jamaica,  u.s  a  hoy,  to  look 
aft.T  the  intere.sU  of  a  .Scotli.h  hnsine^.s  hon.se,  he  there  formed 
an  aciuamtanco  with  i.e-ro  slavery  that  boon  determined  the 
course  hi.s  later  life  wa.s  to  pur.sne.  He  became  a  zealous 
ahohtionist.  Having'  ^^one  over  to  the  low  ehurch  party  of 
the  Lnghsli  e.stabli.slnuent,  he  l>ecan.e  editor  of  tiie  Christian 
iM^ner,  finding  in  this  journal  a  niediuai  of  -xpre.sion  for 
own  views  and  tho.e  of  hi.s  friend  and  .^,eat  co-worker, 
\\  illK-rforce.  Jlis  edoits  M-ere  untiring.  ]Ieallh.  fortune, 
case  and  favour  were  sacrificed  in  the  cau..e,  fur  hi.  innnutahle 
conviction  M-as  "that  God  Jnul  call.-d  hiu.  to  wage  war  with 
this  gigantic  evil."  Ilia  talenUs,  too,  were  l>v  1,0  me-i^ 
onlinary.  Not  only  was  ho  esteemed  by  Ih  iiish  .tate.men  and 
«ira;./.  .such  as  Ihougliam  and  Sir  James  Mackinlo.h.  but  h« 
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tnjoye«l  the  re-jarj  of  celebrities  liko  Chateaubriand,  Siimondi, 
«le  Stael  ami  the  Due  de  llioglio,  with  whom  he  wan  in  fre- 
«|iiciit  corre8|x>mleiice.  Ilia  huti«e  in  Lontlou  l>i.,.anie  a  H'gort 
iiii.l  .1  c(  ntru  of  consultation  for  members  of  Parliament,  nieu 
of  Z.icliaiy  Miiouulay's  own  intfijrily  and  worth— patriotic, 
tliftiiitenste.l  men  who  discussed  matters  of  state  from  iha 
jMjiiit  of  view  of  tlie  i)ublic  good,  without  any  thought  of 
aiiiljili(Mi,  j(*;il(tusy,  or  self  seeking. 

Sii.  h  was  ZacUary  Maeaulay.  Certainly,  much  was  to  bo 
looki-.'  f,,i-  in  a  soii  1)ioii;^'lit  up  by  a  parent  of  tliis  sort  and 
aiaot,,;  inlliieiM.v.s  like  lhe.se;  uiid  young  Thomas  I'.abiiigtoii 
fi'.m  (Mfly  inf.iiK  y  showed  liigns  of  exlruui-liiiary  laleiit  eoiijdcd 
^vit!i  the  .sterliii-  (jualili(.-.s  of  cljara<:ler  liihetiLetl  fi..in  his  father, 
lie  was  a  very  precocioii.s  la-l.  The  literary  faculty  developed 
3u  him  early,  ami  al!i<-d  with  it  wi:re  i>..\vt;r.i  <if  Tiiemorv  that 
Ji.ive  stiMMiii  Ij.-.-ii  etjualleil  — ;^'ifts  that  at  ome  di.>tiiigui.-,hed 
him  ut  8cli>joI  an  1,  later,  at  the  uiiiversily.  Jieading  wan  liis 
hobby  jMid  liis  delight.  lUit  rea<liug,  with  Maeaulay,  meant 
mastering  a  writer,  words  a.s  w<  ll  as  substance  ;  and  reading 
seems  to  have  made  him  not  only  "u  full  man,"  aecordii.  to 
tlie  promi.se  of  tlio  philoso[)her,  but  "  a  ready  man,"  us  well. 
He  digested  and  assimilated  everything  that  cuujo  his  way. 
Poetry,  history,  fiction,  good,  bail,  or  indilferent,  —  it  mattered 
not  what,  or  when  lie  had  reaci  it,  —  his  amazing  memory  never 
delayed,  when  called  on,  to  bring  forth  from  its  recesses  the 
thouglit  and  tire  very  language  of  his  autiior. 

T!ie  profession  ho  choso  on  leaving  the  University  was  law. 
In  1S2G,  in  hia  twenty-seventh  year,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
In  spile  of  hia  choice,  however,  he  did  not  look  seriously  to  the 
Bar  as  a  profes.sion ;  for  the  study  and  practice  of  law  proved 
uncongenial  to  him  Politics  was  more  to  his  liking,  and  for 
it  he  was  eminently  (lualiiied.  Indeed,  it  was  ineviuble  that 
he  s;  juld  some  day  drift  into  Parliament ;  for  his  well  stored 
mind,  his  gift  of  ready  and  telling  oratory,  his  pugnacious^ 
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eehomnnt  t<>m|)>'r,iiii.'tit,  .iri.l  his  Wlii,'  tcn.lenciea,  pointiMl  liim 
out  as  a  most  (l.--,iraMt;  ai'.jinMi.  >ii  ♦  •  tin:  rausc  of  Il«>form, 
wliich  !iu\v   ri  liii^        the   full  of  poimlu-  favour. 

Aln-.'Kly,  ill  ISJI,  h.?  li.nl  vtrituiv.l  to  a.l.lics.s  a  j^n'at  publi-; 
lurctiu;,'  iti  a  s(»f..,  h  ]>,•(, nr,  tlm  Anti  Shivny  S.^-i.-ty,  an. I 
«at  down  aiuitl  a  wiiiilwiU'l  of  clu't'is.  Tiii-;,  wi'  am  toi.l,  was 
his  first  public  a.i.Ircss  ;  but  ovfii  tlifu  th'!  youn^'  lirfoin'.  r 
had  maturctl  n  .  yle  of  oratory  that  won  ai)plauso  from  tiie 
practised  ppcakeri  of  iho  day. 

Politii'.«,  go  I^nly  Trevelyan  wrote,  r  .ccamo  iutfiisdy 
interesting  for  Macaulay.  Cannin-'d  life  ami  work,  the  repeal 
of  tiie  Test  Act,  Catholic  Kmancipation,  in  turn,  lilhd 
his  whole  heart  and  soul.  In  duo  course  of  time,  at  tl»e 
age  of  thirty,  he  entereu  Purliamtrnt,  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  memljer  for  Calne,  and  for  some  years 
the  great  political  issues  of  the  period  almost  engrossed  his 
attention. 

In  the  meantime  his  pen  had  been  engaged.  As  a  child,  he 
had  dabhieil  in  both  prose  f  1  verso,  filling  reams  of  paper  with 
effusions  worthless  enough  thomselv«?  but  prophetic  of  the 
literary  power  of  mrituror  years,  and  by  the  time  he  began 
to  coutril)ut-  for  tli  .  ress,  he  had  developed  a  prose  style, 
which  for  ht.  thy  tv^uio,  for  lucidity,  ease  and  energy,  was 
unsurpassed  by  tlie  veteran  reviewers  of  his  day.  The  essay 
on  Milton,  wliicli  appeared  in  1825  in  tho  K'Jnthnnih  Review^ 
was  Olio  of  the  earliest  of  >[acaulay's  published  articles,  and  it 
M'as  this  pi(M;e  tint  instantly  made  his  reputation  as  an  essayist. 
''Tiie  more  [  think,"  said  of  it  Jeffrey,  the  famous  editor 
of  the  Whig  monthly,  "  tho  less  I  can  conceive  where  you 
picked  up  that  styl\"  Contributions  from  so  brilliant  a 
writer  were,  of  course,  eagerly  sought,  and  Macaulay'a  con- 
neciion  with  the  Kdinhur<ih  R>-vu'w,  the  great  organ  -^f  Reform 
opinion,  became  a  permanent  one.  E^siv  after  essav  anncared, 
eaeli  in  a  masterly  style  that  Mas  nothing  less  than  a  revelation 
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of  wide  and  accurate  scholanhip,  of  vivid  historical  imagination 
and  pictorial  power,  of  wholesome  English  sentiment,  of  cogent 
argument  and  dazzling  rhetoric. 

In  Parliament,  as  an  orator,  Macaulay  early  won  a  fame  as 
great,  though  hardly  so  enduring,  as  his  literary  reputation. 
His  speeches  on  the  Reform  Bill  gave  him  at  once  a  front  rank 
among  Parliamentary  orators,  and  opened  up  to  hiiu  opportunity 
for  a  great  political  career.  Fortune  smiled  upon  his  ambition. 
His  party  was  in  the  ascendant,  himself  in  lii-h  repute  ;  and, 
when  the  AVhig  ministry  came  into  power,  in  1832,  the  rising 
young  politician  was  apiiointed  a  Cinniiiissioner  of  tlie  lioavd  of 
Control  for  Imlia.  For  four  years  Macaulay  remained  in  the 
House,  ardently  battling  for  Whig  principles  and  playing  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  time,  when, 
suddenly,  in  1834,  he  withdrew  from  public  view  i'  En-land 
to  fill  the  inipt>itant  position  of  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  India.  The  reason  for  this  abiupt  translation  out  of  the 
sphere  of  politics  Macaulay  openly  acknowledged  to  be  poverty. 
His  writings  and  his  ollice,  which  were  almost  his  only  sources 
of  income,  gave  an  inaddiuate  support  ;  for  his  father's  debts, 
which  he  had  honourably  assumed,  pressed  liard  upon  him. 
Four  vears  in  India  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  i)0unds  would 
enable  him  to  come  back  to  England  a  rich  man,  in  a  position  to 
maintain  his  views  in  parliament  independent  of  otlice  and 
party  and  without  being  compelled  to  divide  his  energies  so 
laigelv  with  literary  labour.  "I  am  not  fond  of  money,"  he 
Avrites  at  this  time,  "or  anxious  about  it.  But,  though  every 
day  makes  me  less  and  less  eager  for  wealth,  every  day  shows 
me  more  and  more  strongly  how  necessary  a  competence  is  to  a 
man  who  desires  to  be  either  great  or  useful.  At  present,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  I  can  continue  to  be  a  public  man  only  while 
I  can  continue  in  office,  li  I  left  my  place  in  the  government,. 
I  must  leave  my  seat  in  parliament,  toa  For  I  must  live :  1 
can  live  only  by  my  pen  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
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any  man  to  write  enough  to  procure  him  a  decent  subsistence, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics." 

Macaulay's  pecuniary  aspirations  were  realized.  In  1838  he 
was  back  in  London,  and  next  year  he  riientere*!  Parliament 
and  accepted  office  in  the  Wliig  ministry  of  LorJ  John  Russell, 
as  Secretary  for  War.  But,  though  ho  served  with  distinction, 
he  hardly  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  earlier  career.  The  fact 
was,  his  interests  had  become  diverted  in  some  measure  from 
politics.  Literature  was  now  his  mistress.  Henceforth  liis 
genius  was  to  he  mainly  devoted  to  his  pen.  For  years  lie  liad 
cherished  the  idea  of  writing  a  liistory  of  England,  and  ulti- 
mately, on  the  defeat  of  liis  party  in  1811,  although  lie  retained 
his  seat  in  the  House,  he  was  left  free  to  follow  the  promptings 
of  his  heart.  The  fruits  of  his  sojourn  in  India  were  given  to 
Ihe  public  in  the  snp'Tb  liistorical  assays  on  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings;  and,  in  1S4*^,  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
History  of  England,  followed,  K,'ven  years  later,  by  two  more 
volumes.  The  j)ht'nonienal  success  of  this  work  is  well  known. 
Its  popuhiritv  has  never  been  exceedecl  l)y  any  treatise  of 
similar  character.  Owi  finds  ^f  u-aulay's  History  everywhere. 
Everyone  that  reads,  reads  it.  Its  celebrity  is  by  no  means 
confineil  to  English-speaking  peojile,  either.  Immediately  on 
the  a}>;iearance  of  the  first  volumes,  six  rival  translators  sat 
down  to  ;  irn  the  work  into  Crernian  ;  and  it  was  soon  afterward.s 
reproduced  in  all  the  great  huiguages  of  Europe.  The  German 
historian,  von  Ranke,  spoke  of  the  author  as  the  "  incomparable 
man  whose  works  have  a  European,  or  rather  a  world-wide  cir- 
culation, to  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries." 

Macaulay  was  still  in  the  prime  of  middle  life,  with  the 
expectation  of  many  years  of  intellectual  and  physical  vigour, 
when  the  second  instalment  of  his  history  was  published. 
The  incentive  to  continuing  and  completing  his  great  work 
was  of  the  best  Love  of  country  and  of  his  country's  annals 
was  with  him  a  passion.    He  was  now  rich  and  famous. 
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Learned  societies  honoured  him;  foreign  potentates  bestowed 
their  decorations  upon  him ;  and  his  nation  elevated  him  to  a 
peerage.  But,  though  unsuspected  by  himself,  his  robust  con- 
stitution was  profoundly  weakened  by  the  mental  strain  of 
years  of  unremitting  labour.  Tlien  came  tl}e  horrors  of  the 
Sepoy  mutiny,  a  catastrophe  which  weighed  upon  liis  mind ; 
for  his  excitable  temperament  was  easily  appealed  to  by  tlie 
realisation  of  his  country's  dangers  and  by  the  tragedies  enacted 
on  the  very  scenes  of  some  of  his  happiest  years.  Still,  tliere 
was  no  marked  break-down  in  health,  and  his  troubles,  though 
really  physical,  wore  believed  to  be  mental.  Life  was  still 
sweet  to  him.  His  *astes  were  always  wholesome;  and  his 
remaining  days  were  passed  in  the  refined  ease  of  the  scholar 
whose  heart  ever  beat  warm  for  country,  kinsfolk  and  friends. 
Somewhat  unexpectedly,  the  silent  messenger  came.  On  the 
28th  day  of  December,  1859,  this  splendid  Englishman 
passed  away.  He  died  as  he  had  always  wished  to  die — • 
"without  pain  ;  without  any  formal  farewell ;  preceding  to  the 
grave  nearly  all  whom  he  loved  ;  and  leaving  behind  him  a 
great  and  honoural)le  name,  and  the  nieinoiy  of  a  life  every 
action  of  which  was  as  clear  and  transparent  as  one  of  his  own 
sentences." 

Of  Macaulay's  personality  there  is  much  to  be  learned  that 
is  both  interesting  and  edifying.  His  personal  appearance  is 
said  to  have  been  well  hit  oflf  in  two  sentences  of  Knight's 
Quarterhj  Magazine :  "  There  came  up  a  short,  manly  figure, 
marvellously  upright,  with  a  bad  neckcloth,  and  one  hand 
in  his  vraistcoat  pocket.  Of  regular  beauty  he  had  little 
to  boast ;  but  in  faces  where  there  is  an  expression  of  great 
power,  or  of  great  good-humour,  or  both,  you  do  not  r^ret  its 
absence."  Carlyle  caught  his  face  in  a  moment  of  unwonted 
repose  and  liked  it  Well,"  he  soliloquized,  with  grim  good- 
nature, "  anyone  can  see  that  you  are  au  honest,  good  sort  of 
fellow,  made  out  of  oatmeal." 
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One  who  desires  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  uith 
]\racaulay  can  do  no  Letter  than  to  reail  the  charmin'' Ifio'Taiihv 
written  hy  liis  nephew,  Trevelyan.    In  the  ca.^e  of  a  writer,  a 
study  of  character  and  formative  influences  inns  jKiraHel  to  the 
consideration  of  liis  style.    By  st  xh',  however,  one  nuist  ujuh-r- 
stand  not  merely  tlie  skilful  dealing  wiih  words  and  exjiressions 
according  to  conscious  rides.    In  its  deeper  signilication,  it  has 
to  do  with  the  man  himself.     For  tlie  \vriter's  language,  in  its 
true  interpretation,  cannot  fail  to  he  the  expression  of  liimself ; 
and  not  merely  of  liis  external  and  obvious  qualities,  but 
equally  of  his  most  secret  being;  d  his  mental  i)rocesses,  his 
aims  and  ideals,  and  of  all  the  instincts  and  influences  that 
go  to  make  up  the  individual.    As  a  man  thinks  and  feels,  so 
will  it  be  natural  for  him  to  speak  or  to  write.    He  can 
never  divest  liiuiself,  even  tenqwrarily,  of  his  habits  of  mind 
or  disassociate  himself  from  his  own  natural  promptings; 
and  his  manner  or  method  in  writing  will  be  successful  in 
just  so  far  as  it  enables  him  to  reproduce  liis  mental  state. 
Tliis  is  what  the  French  mean  by  their  maxim,  "  The  style  is 
the  man." 

As  already  remarked,  Macaulay  was  an  uncommonly  preco- 
cious child.  The  dangers  usually  attendant  on  precocious 
genius  were,  however,  warded  off  ])y  the  judicious  home-training 
of  his  mother.  Of  vanity  tin;  lad  showed  no  trace.  lie  was 
never  permiited  to  think  that  he  was  cleverer  than  other  boys; 
and  to  his  la.>t  days  he  seems  to  have,  in  consequence,  over- 
estimated the  abilities  of  those  with  wliom  he  conversed  and 
for  wliom  he  wiote.  His  astonisliin^^  erudition  did  not  ai)pear 
to  liimself  a-^  at  all  inordinate;  for  lie  habitually  took  for 
granted  that  his  hearers  or  readers  were  as  familiar  with  his 
innumerable  facts  and  i.HuMons  as  ho  was  himself.  Ilis 
sensibilities  and  afl"ections  developed,  too,  at  a  remarkald v 
early  age,  his  mother  says.  lie  would  cry  for  joy  on  seeing 
her  after  a  few  hours'  absence,  and,  till  her  husband  put  a  stop 
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to  it,  her  power  of  exciting  liis  feelings  was  often  made  an 
exhibition  to  her  fiiencls." 

Ifirf  early  training  was  icceiveil  fioni  masters  of  small  day- 
schools  wiimt!  <Jit'L-k  and  l-.atiu  were  the  chief  suhjects  taiii;ht. 
Accordingly,  the  hoy  grew  up  with  the  linutations  of  luo.'^t  of 
the  scholars  of  Ids  tiuit!.  His  interests  were  almost  exclusively 
lit(M'ary.  Nature  pleased  him,  as  it  jileases  any  healthy  miml, 
hut  it  excited  in  him  no  profound  interest.  JI<i  was  ohservant 
of  pheiionuuia,  ljut  not  an  in. purer.  Indeed,  thro'".ghout  Ins 
life,  in  all  his  rtdutions  to  men  and  atlairs,  !\Iacaulay  wa.s  con- 
t(!iit  with  the  jihenonuuial  aspect  of  thin-s,  and  laigely  lacked 
the  scientihc  instinct  whicli  liesitates  to  accept  as  fact  what  is 
merely  a[)parent,  "He  was  not  unpopular  among  his  fellow- 
pupils,"' writes  liis  hiograjiher,  "vho  legarded  him  with  pride 
nnd  admiratioii,  tempered  hy  the  compassion  uhicli  his  utter 
inahility  to  })lay  at  any  sort  of  game  would  liave  excited  in 
every  school,  private  or  public  alike.  The  tone  of  his 
correspondence  during  these  years  sufficiently  indicates  that  he 
lived  almost  exclusively  among  books.  It  required  the  crowd 
and  stir  of  a  university  to  call  forth  the  social  qualities  which 
he  possessed  in  so  large  a  measure."  A  paragraph  from  a  letter 
by  his  sister  pictures  the  merriment  that  went  on  in  the 
Macaulay  household  on  the  occasion  of  the  lad's  return  from 
his  first  boarding-school,  and  dwells  on  the  delightful  boyish- 
ness  which  to  the  last  Macaulay  retained  in  his  relations  to  his 
sisters  and  younger  relatives.  For  boisterous  romping,  boyish 
pranks  and  fun  of  all  kinds  he  was  ever  ready,  ignoring  com- 
pletely ihe  disparity  of  age  between  himself  and  his  boy  and 
girl  playniales. 

At  the  university,  he  was  di.stinguislied  by  his  inattention  to 
mathematical  arul  scie'itific  studies  and  hy  breadth  of  classical 
scholarship,  lie  detested  the  machine  work  of  manufacturing 
Latin  verses,  as  he  disliked  later  the  barren  principles  of  legal 
lore.    For  argument  his  relish  wa^  of  the  keenest  sort,  "lie 
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had  his  faults,  too;  but,"  asTrevelyan  says,  they  "were  such  as 
give  annoyance  to  those  who  di-^Hke  a  man  rather  than  anxiety 
to  those  who  love  him.  Vehemence,  over-confiJence,  the 
inability  to  recognize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question,  or 
two  people  in  a  dialogue,  are  defects  which,  during  youth,  are 
perhaps  inseparable  fn^  ii  gifts  like  those  with  Avhich  he  was 
endowed."  Even  as  a  very  young  man,  nine  people  out  of  ten 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  listen  to  him;  which  was  fortunate, 
because  in  his  early  iluvs  lie  IkhI  scanty  respect  of  jKMsons  cither 
as  regarileil  the  choice  o*^  his  topics  or  the  (piantity  of  his  w  jrds. 
But,  with  hi.-,  excellent  temper  and  entire  absence  of  conceit,  he 
soon  began  to  learn  consideration  for  others  in  small  things  as 
well  as  in  great.  By  the  time  he  was  fairly  lanncluMl  in 
London,  he  was  agreeable  in  company  as  M"ell  as  forcible  and 
amusing.  AVilberforce  speaks  of  his  ''unrullletl  good  humour." 
Sir  Robert  Ingli>,  a  good  observer,  prouounceil  tliat  he  con- 
versed and  did  not  dictate,  and  that  he  was  loud  but  never 
overbearing. 

"He  reserved  his  pugnacity,"  his  biograpber  tells  us,  "  f(jr 
quarrels  undertaken  on  public  grounds  and  fought  out  with  tiie 
world  as  an  umpire.  .  .  .  He  was  too  apt  to  undervalue  1)oth 
the  heart  and  t^^i  head  of  th;.se  who  desired  to  maintain  llie  oil 
system  of  civil  and  religious  exclusion,  and  who  grudged  politi- 
cal power  to  those  of  their  fellow-count.,  v'tneu  v/liom  he  was 
himself  prepared  to  enfranchise.  Indepem  .,  fiank  ai.d  proud 
almost  to  a  fault,  he  detested  the  whole  race  of  jobbers  and 
time-servers,  parasites  and  scandal-mongers,  led-captains,  led- 
authors,  and  led-orators."  "What  is  far  better,"  said  Sydney 
Smith,  "and  more  imiwrtant  than  all  is  thi.s,  that  I  believe 
Macaulay  to  be  incorruptible.  .  .  He  has  an  honest,  genuine 
love  cf  his  country,  and  the  world  would  not  bribe  him  to 
ncLdect  her  interests." 

What  has  been  quoted  above  describes  pretty  fully  the  man 
that  wrote  the  Essay  on  Milton,  while  it  indicates,  too,  the 
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limitations  of  ^[acaulay  as  a  literary  critic,  and  particularly  as  a 
critic  of  Miltou  and  lii8  times.  In  spite  of  the  admiration  we 
feel  for  liia  energetic  and  captivating  method  of  presenting  au 
argument,  we  cannot  help  regardiiiu'  liim  as  an  adv(  ate  deter- 
mined to  force  an  acceptance  of  his  theories  and  coiiclu.^iuns^ 
rather  than  as  a  will  in;:;  witness  laying  liefore  us  the  whole  of 
the  trutli  at  li'.s  (lis[)()sal.  ( )iily  one  side  of  the  case  interests 
him.  He  does  not  try  to  <!ntor  into  synipatliy  with  each  of  .»vo 
opposing  parti(!s  ;  for  ho  sehh)in  searelies  deep  enoiiLjh  into  the 
hidden  springs  of  human  coiiduet  to  eiial)h;  himself  \o  do  this. 
"What  lies  open  and  conspicuous  satisiies  him  :  to  examine 
dee'per  would  hi;  superfluous;  since  ho  gtuierally  manages  to 
make  his  (;ase  to  liis  own  satisfactiou  without  having  to  do  so, 
Tlie  result  is  that  Macaulay  is  unsu;_;gcsiive.  Wv.  a'  company 
him  ailmiringly  thnnr^h  his  symnieirii  al  .structuio  of  fact  ami 
reasoning;  wo  hehold  with  delight  its  jMufect  ai chitectural  pro- 
pt»rtion.s  and  ailmirahlo  dispositicn  of  details  ;  hut  the  edilice 
conveys  to  us  no  iiii[>ression  of  va-  tue-s,  no  sense  of  mystery,  iio 
appeal  to  the  ia!i:iilo  i;i  our  nature.  ]']\-erything  ah^rat  it  is 
finite,  comprehensible.  There  nothing  to  make  as  feel 
deeply,  nothing  to  set  ua  thinking  for  ourselves. 

Dissatisfied,  however,  though  we  may  be  with  ^^acaulay  the 
critic,  we  are  U'^'vertheless  compi  lied  to  admit  the  success  of 
Macaulay  the  a-lvocate.  It  is  not  as  criticism  that  the  essay 
on  Milton  is  chiefly  valuable.  In  penetrative  power  it  is  want- 
ing ;  it  lacks  poetical  insight;  it  conveys  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionate estimates  of  the  various  poems.  As  a  piece  of  special 
pleading,  however,  it  has  scarcely  been  surpassed,  and  upon  it» 
merits  as  such,  alone,  must  this  piece  be  judged. 

The  young  writer  was  particularly  happy  in  his  choice  of 
subject.  The  grand  old  poet  of  Puritan  England  had  long 
heen  misunderstood  ;  for  Englislimen  knew  him  best  t'srough 
a  very  biased  atid  incomplete  "  Life "  by  Johnson.  It 
needed  only  the  pictorial  touch  of  Macaulay  to  bring  back 
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to   view   tlie   stirrini,'   ?cenc.s  aniiil   viii  li   llio   jmct  lived, 
to  reproduce  tliu  circuinstances  wliicli  calltMl  foilh  I'uiiliiu- 
isiii  ai'.d  its  ]»n('t,  in  order  to  liavi;  ihe  author  of  our  one 
gi'ea.t  ejiic  speak  a^'aiu  in  liuni|K'l  tones   to  the  naiion  and 
liear  liis  |ienjilt;  ihundcr  forth  their  h)ud  acchiiius.     .Mai  aulav's 
ih'fence  reads  like  an  oialion  of  classic  times.    True,  the  cast; 
f  T  the  def(Mic(!  -was  an   easy  one,  full  of  diMiDiiunities  for 
rlietorical  argument  an.d  lofiy  j>ane^:yrie.     The  very  su_'L,'est idii 
of  Mihon  Avas  inspii iu'j-,  and  the  very  liiou'^hl  of  ri-eslahlish- 
ing  the  jioet  on  llie  ihinno   of   l!iiL:Ii>h  ]'o(^^y  and  in  the 
hearts    of    Englisli    patriots   was    in    it         spUnidid ;  l)ut 
even    the    nobility    of    the    client  and    the    splendour  of 
the  cause  liardly  surpass  the  magnificence  of  the  ])leading. 
A  close  study  of  the  piece  will  leveal  minor  defects  in  argu- 
ment whicli  in  a  hasty  reading  may  pass  undetected;  the  canon.'j 
of  taste  will  condemn  the  occasionally  over-exuherant  rhetoric  of 
the  appeal;  the  judicia.  mind  is  a  trifle  disturbed  by  the  assump- 
tion of  lialf -truths  as  verities  and  by  the  frequent  demonstrations 
of  personal  prejudice  and  party  feeling  ;  the  keen  e^  r  may 
detect  an  artificial  balance  and  a  brazen  ring  in  the  sentences ; 
but  even  the  most  fault-finding  critic  wll  not  attempt  to 
belittle  the  vigour,  ease  and  charm  vvitli  which  the  author 
wields  his  native  English  ;  the  confident,  manly  fashion  in 
■which  he  demands  the  reader's  attention,  and  the  care  which 
he  takes  never  to  endanger  this  afterward  by  any  looseness  or 
obscurity  of  statement ;  the  forceful  antitheses  and  apt  i.lui- 
trations;  the  rapidity  and  telling  nature  of  the  argument  ;  the 
bold  frankness  with  which  he  speaks  his  mind  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  stimulating  efl'ect  of  his  utterance  upon  the  reader. 
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(1825.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  isj'l,  Mr.  Lemon,  deputy 
keeper  of  the  state  papers,  in  the  course  of  his  researches 
among  the  presses  of  his  otlice  met  with  a  large  l^itni 
manuscript.  With  it  were  found  corrected  cojiies  of  ilie 
foreif^ii  dispatches  written  hy  Milton  whih^  lie  filled  tin; 
fd'Ce  ot'  seci'etar}','  and  several  jtap*'!^  relatiii_r  to  tlui 
Topish  Trials  and  the  Jive  Houst;  i'lot.^  Tlit;  whole  was 
wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  sn)»erscril>ed,  "  To  Mr.  Skinner, 
Merchant."'  On  examination  the  large  manuscript  proved 
to  he  the  long-lost  essay  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which,  according  to  Wood  and  Toland,'  Milton  finished 
after  the  licsioiation,  and  depositeil  with  ("ynae  Skinnei'.^ 
Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held  tin;  same  ]»(>liiical  ojtiiiions 
with  his  illiistrious  friend.  It  is  therefore  prolnihle,  as 
Mr.  Lemon  conjectures,  that  he  may  have  fallen  under  the 
suspicions  of  the  government  during  that  persecution  of 
the  Whigs  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 

1.  Tl^at  is,  Secretary  f  Fr»reigii  Toiigue.s,  uiuler  the  Coinnioiiwealth. 
See  your  Hutory  of  England,  uiuler  date  1649. 

2.  See  History  of  Euijlmitl,  reiga  of  Charles  II.,  for  this  and  other 
allusions  ill  the  next  twelve  lines. 

3.  This  was  Daniel  Skinntr,  who,  aftei-  Milton  s  deatii,  tricil  to 
have  the  MSS.  referred  to  printed  in  Holland.  Kioni  Hollaiul  the 
MSS.  cuine  back  to  Knglaiid  and  passed  into  the  handa  of  the  authori- 
ties, who  pigeon-holed  theui. 

4.  Scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  each  of  whom  wrote  a  life  of 
Milton, 

6.  This  is  the  Cyriac  Skinner  to  whom  Milton  adtlressed  Sonnets 
XXI.  and  XXII.  He  was  uncle  to  Mr.  Skinner,  merchant,  mentioned 
above. 
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J'iLiliaiiH'iiL  anil  that,  in  ci nisciinonrLMjf  t  'jonoral  sci/nri? 
of  liis  papers,  this  Work  may  haV(!  Iteen  hrnnL'lit  to  iIk' 
omce  ill  which  it  has  been  Umud.  But  whaU  vcr  ih.; 
adventiirrs  of  the  nianiiscript  may  have  been,  no  donlit 
can  exist  tliat  it  is  a  jjeiiuine  relic  of  ilu)  j,nejit  ]»(H't. 

Mr.  Suiii!i('i  ;'  who  was  coinniamled  by  His  M  ijcsty  lo 
(••lit,  ami  tiaii>lal('  llie  Uvalix-,  has  a(M|niii,Ml  him- if  of 
his  task  in  u  in  iiiiifi-  hoiionrahlc  to  his  talents  and  to  his 
character.  Jli,  vi  ision  i.-.  ind,  iniked,  very  easy  or  eli  '4- mt ; 
l»ut  it  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  clearness  and  fidelity.' 
His  notes  alxMind  wilh  intereslin}^'  'piotations,  and  have 
the  rare  merit  of  really  ehieidaliiio- 1  he  text.  The  preface  is 
evidently  work  of  a sensihle  a.id  candid  man,  firm  in  iii.s 
owii  reli-ionsopinioii<,;iiid  l( .IciiniL  towards  those  of  oi  hns. 

Tlie  book  itself  ' will  not  ad  I  mucli  to  tin;  fame  of  .Md- 
ton.  Id  is,  like  all  his  i.atin  works,  W(dl  wiiiteii,  ihoii-h 
not,  exaetly  in  the  style  of  the  prize  essays  of  Oxford  ami 
Camhridj^e.  There  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical 
anii(|nity,  no  scrupulous  i)urity,  none  of  the  ceremtmial 
cleanness  which  characterizes  the  diction  of  our  academical 
Phari<ees.'_  Tla?  author  d..es  not  attempt  to  polish  and 
brighten  his  comj.osiLioii  into  the  Ciceronian  <,doss  and 
brilliancy.  He  does  d,  in  .short,  sacrific(;  Zusn  and 
spuit  to  pedantic  refinements.  The  nature  of  his  subject 
compelled  him  to  use  many  words 

That  would  have  made  Quintilian'  stare  and  gasp." 

1.  TIio  Parliament  of  1681  met  at  Oxford.  "If  the  Parliament 
Mreio  li.M  1.  Its  usual  place  .,f  asstMuhliug  .  .  .  the  trainh.an(l« 
might  l  is  ;  t..  defend  Shaftesbury  as  they  had  risen  forty  years  l)ef..re 
to  defend  I'ym  and  Hampden.  At  Oxford  there  Mas  no  such  (huu  .-r 
Itie  ..iv.rsity  was  <levoted  to  the  Crown;  and  the  gentry  ofllie 
iieighl>ourliood  were  generally  Tories. "—JWacau/ay,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II. 

2.  Chaplain  to  George  IV. 

3.  What  does  Macaulay  mean  by  "  The  book  itself  "  ? 

4.  See  Marl;  7  :     4  :  Luke,  11  :  S9.    Express  the  meaning  of  the 
last  clause  in  untigurative  language. 

5.  The  Roman  rhetorician  of  the  first  century,  A.D.  The  line  is 
froTM  .Vo..,..../  A/.,  of  Milton.  lu  the  treatise,  Dt  Doclrina  Chrvttiana, 
Alilton  used  many  words  not  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  best  Romau 
writers* 
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But  he  writes  with  as  much  ease  and  frco.l..i„  as  if 
L.rm  wero  h,s  mother  tonj;ue;  and,  where  he  is  least 
Imi.py,  Ins  hihnv.  seorns  t.,  arise  fn„n  f  li.M-arelessnoss  of  a 
iialive,  not,  f.Miu  tlu'  luninr.i,,,-,.  of  fon-iLrner.  We  mav 
upplv  to  him  wl.at  J)..nliMi.,'  with  -nv.r/ fdicit v  smvs  of 
Coxyley.  He  wuurs  ihe  gurl,.  b,a  not  Llie  clothes,  of  the 
ancients.'  ' 

Thn.n^hout  tlie  volume  are  discernihle  the  traces  of  a 
powerhil  an.i  independent  mind,  emanoiimted  from  the 
IMI  .i.M.co  o  authoril  V.  nn.I  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth 
.Mi  t.Mi  iMntesses  to  fnn,.  I.is  system  from  the  Hible  alone: 
and  h,s  d,pt  ui  smppual  f.xts  is  e.rtai.dv  nn„m..  the 
best  tha  have  appeare,!.  l;nt,  h.  is  not  always  so  irappy 
m  his  inferences  as  in  his  eitai  ions.  ^ 

Some  of  the  hetero<lox  doctrines  which  he  avows  seem 
to  have  oxeit.Ml  considerable  amazement,  particidarlv  his 
Arian.sni.'  and  his  theory  Ou  the  sul,ject  of  poh-amy  ^ 

lead  the  I  a  a.hse  Lost  withont  s.i.,,eetincr  him  of  the 
ormer  nor  do  we  think  that  any  reader,  ne.piainted  with^ 
latter  tL^^  -  life.  on,,ht  to  he  nnu  h  startled  at  the 
latter  Ihe  opinions  which  he  has  expiesse.l  resooctin.^ 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  eternity  of  matter,  a  id  S 

''''''''  *  -  ^'-^^  -sei 

r.nfn?«  '"ti'"'/^  '^^"^^^  ^^'^  discussion  of  thcse 
points.    Ihe  book,  were  it  far  more  orthodox  or  far  more 

1.  Benham  and  Cowley  were  poets  contemporary  with  Milton. 

♦.V       u     •  T*"'"J?  '^"i  ^'      this  sentence  ?   The  reference  !. 

to  Denham  s  lines  Oti  Mr.  Abraham  Von-Uy  ;  reierence  is 

"  Horace's  wit  and  Vitgil  s  state 
He  did  not  steal,  l»ut  emulate! 
And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 
Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear." 

3.  Arius  (A  D.  317)  taught  that  the  Son  of  God  was  only  the  firat 

and  noblest  of  rireat^.l  lu.i.,r,c  i^t^^x^^^  -  ^  a        "'"J  me  nrss 

4.  MUton  held  that  the  Bible  does  not  expreasly  forbid  polygamy. 
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liiTt'tical  than  it  is,  wnul.l  imt  jmcli  edify  nr  corrupt 
the  itrcsont  ^MMioration.  Tlie  iii.  n  of  our  iIiih'  arc  not  to 
1)6  converted  or  i»erverte(l  ])y  (|uailos.  A  few  more  days 
and  this  essay  will  follow  the  "  J)efensio  Topuli  to  the 
dust  and  sih  iiee  of  llic  upi»€?r  shelf.  The  nonie  of  its 
author,  ami  ilic  n'mm  kahlc  c'ircnnjstances  attending,'  its 
]ml)licalinii,  \\'\\\  sci  iir.-  to  it  a  certain  dci^'rce  of  atleiiliou. 
For  a  niontlior  two  it  will  (Mcupv  a  few  uiiuutcs  of  chat 
in  every  drawiu^'-room,  and  a  few  colunins  in  every  maga- 
zine; and  it  will  then,  to  borrow  tiie  elegant-  lan«nia«,'e  of 
the  play-bills,  l)e  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  tne  forth- 
comiiiL,'  n(»vellie.s. 

We  wish,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest, 
transient  as  il  may  l»e,  which  this  work  has  excited.  The 
dexterous'  l"a[)ucliins*  never  cIk.osi;  to  i»reac]i  on  the  life 
and  miracles  of  a  saint  till  they  have  uv.ai.encd  the 
devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors  ])y  exhihiling  some 
relic  of  him,— a  thread  of  his  garment,  a  lock  of  Ids  hair, 
or  a  drop  of  his  blood.  ( hi  the  same  principle,  wo  intend 
to  take  advantage  of  the  late  interesting  discovery,  and, 
whih-  this  memorial  of  ;i  great  and  gooil  man  isstilfin  tlie 
Stands  of  ail,  to  say  sometliing  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
ualities.  Nor,''  we  are  convinced,  will  the  severest  of  our 
readers  blame  us  if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  we 
turn  for  a  short  time  from  the  topics  of  the  day  to  com- 
memorate, in  all  love  and  reverence,  the  genius  and  virtues 
of  John  Milton,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher, 

1.  Milton's  celebrated  vindication  of  the  English  })eople  in  their 
excciuion  of  Charles  I.    The  circuinstancea  calling  for  this  treatise  are 

st-iited  on  p.  50. 

2,  Is     elegant  "  the  word  you  would  have  used  here  ? 

CimIiU  says  llial  '•dexterous"  refers  to  modes  of  phyiical  Action. 
roinpai  t'  with  following  passages  from  Mucnidayn  /Ii.sfo)'i/,  Cha/>ferK  V/. 
€1)1(1  XIII.;  " 'I'he  nH)St  cautious,  Tiextcrous,  and  taciturn  of  men"; 
*'  ■  .  .  •  Were  induced  by  dexterous  inanagenienl  lo  abate  iheir 
demands."   See,  also,  p.  37  of  this  Essay. 

4.  An  order  of  monks. 

5.  Note  similar  uses  of  this'  word  in  t'  ^  essay.  Is  the  effect  here 
graceful,  or  the  reverse  ? 
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tly  f;lnrv  of  Kniilish  literature,  the  champion  and  martyr 

il  i>  l)y  Ins  iHH-ivy  ili.ii  Mikoii  is  \h'<i  known,  and  it  is 
of  hid  lioruy  that  wa  wish  liist  lo  sj.cak.  ]\y  ihe 
general  suttVage  of  the  civilized  world,  ids  jdai  t;  has  hi't  u 
ass'gned  anjong  the  greatest  nmst<Ts  )f  the  art.  His 
detractors,  iiowevor,  though  outvoted,  have  not  l)een 
fiilenct'd.  Tli*  ie  aro  many  critics,  and  some  of  great 
name,  wlio  cMntrivc  in  tlic  satne  lucatli  to  ox|(,l  the  jiocnis 
and  to  decry  the  jkm-l  'J'lie  work-,  they  uckiiowlcdue. 
considcn-d  in  ihciiistdvcs,  may  in;  (  la.sscd  amon"  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  JJut  the"  '1| 
not  allow  the  author  to  rank  with  those  great  r  no, 
born  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  suj)plied  their 
own  iM.wers  th(;  want  of  iirstruction,'  and,  thouj,.!  des- 
titiitt!  of  models  themselves,  Iternicathed  to  posterity 
inotlels  which  defy  imitation.  Mihon,  it  is  said,  iidierited 
what  ids  predeces.sors  created:  la;  lived  in  an  cnlii,ditened 
age;  he  received  a  fini.shed  education;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers, 
make  large  deductions  in  consideration  of  these  advan- 
tages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  ]>aradoxical  as  the 
remark  niay  ai)i)ear,  tlmt  no  ])oet  has'^evcr  had  to  struggle 
with  more  unlavourahle  circumstances  than  IMilton.  He 
doubted,  as  he  has  himself  owned,  whether  he  had  net 
been  Wn  "an  age  too  late."»  For  this  notio,  ^Tohnson 
lias  thought  fit  to  make  him  the  butt  of  much  clumsy 
ridicule.  The  poet,  we  believe,  understood  the  nature  of 
his  art  better  than  the  critic.    He  knew  that  his  poetical 

1.  Can  you  name  some  such  men  ? 

^•,?*J^,-^"'*"*^***  ix.  44.  "    .    .    .    inilesa  an    -e  t  .>  iat^,, 

or  cold  Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intciuk-d  wing  '  ,1  ;  ,  ,ii  .-.i^ 
Lives  of  (he  Poets,  wrote  as  follows  :  "  There  prevailed    .  -     '.uue  u 

opinion  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay  M     -a  ;»ppe»'- 

U)  suspect  tha^  souls  partake  of  the  L'eneral  doLreiiprPcy..  a  -  ^ 
without  some  fear  that  his  hook  is  to  he  written  in  an  age  to--  .v,. 
heroic  poesy."   There  is  no  "  clumsy  ridicule '  in  the  p,u8age  reierred 
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genius  denve.1  no  advanta-e  f.oni  th."  civilization  which 
surrounded  hnn.  or  fn.,,,  the  learnin-  which  li.  had 
acc,uned;  and  he  looked  back  with  something  like  rc^^ret 
to       ruder  a.^e  of  sinii)]e  words  and  vivid  impression! 

U.3  think-  that,  as  civilization  advances,  poetrv  almost 
n  'r..'s<aiilv  d.-.  lincs.     Th(Mcfnre,  thoncrh   we  fervently 
<"l"i"'c  ihu.e  <;:,.at  works  of  imagination   wl.ich  have 
j«lM>"are.l  m  dark  a^vs,  wc  ,!o  nni  a-lmire  the,  the  more 
because  they  have  apin-arcl  m  .lark  a^vs.    Ou  U.e  con- 
trary, we  hold  that  the  most  wondertul  and  spl.-ndid 
proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  acivili/V-.i  a.-c 
A\e  cannot  understand  why  those  who  l,elieve  in  that 
nost  orthodox  article  of  lu.rarv  faith,  that  the  earliest 
K.C  s  are  ,u,.,H.ralIy  the  best,  shoul.l  won.ler  at  the  rule  as 
It  it  were  the_  exception.    Surely,  the  unifornn-tv  of  the 
phcn..menon   indicates  a  correspondmL:   uniformity  in 
tlie  cause. 

Tiie  fact  i.  that  common  observers  reason  from  tlie 
ri'"-ricss  ot  the  e.vperimental   sciences  to  that  of  the 
arts.'    The   improvement   of   the   former  is 
gnidual  and  slow.    A-es  a.e  spent  in  collecting  materials 
ages  more  m  .separating  an.l  combining  them  Even 
when  a  system  has  I.een  formed,  there  is  still  ..omethin.. 
to  a.ld.  to  alter,  or  to  reject.    Every  generation  enjovs 
he  use  or  a  ^  a.st  hoard  berp.eathed  to  it  by  anti.piitv.  and 
msmits  that  J.oard  augmented  by  fresh  acquisitions,  to 
i  -nne  age...     In    thee   pursuits,  tlierefore,   the  first 
>|-'-u  ators  he  under  gr,-at  disadvantages,  and,  oven  when 
tney  tail  are  entitled  to  j.rai.^e.    Their  i.uinN  with  far 
inferior   intelLenial   powers,  speedilv  sur^L.^s^lem  in 
ac  ual  at  amments.    Kvery  girl  who 'has  read  Mrs  Mar- 
cets  httle  diah^gnes  on  political  economy  could  teach 
]\Ion  ague^  or  W  a  1  pole 3  many  lessons  in 'finance.  Vny 
n  e  hgent  man  may  now.  by  resolutely  applving  himself 
foi  a  lew  years  to  iiiuthematics,  learn  more  than  the  great. 

1.  What  floes  the  writer  mean  hy  "  the  imitative  arts'" 

2   llie  famous  (  han.  ellor  of  f  he  E-xchequer  under  William  III 


Kewton  knew  after  half  a  century  of  study  and  medi- 
tation. 

I'.iit  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  witli  ]»aintiiig,  or  with 
sculpiur.'.  Still  less  is  it  tlius  with  poetry.  '"'The  pio- 
gress  of  n-liueiiieiit;  rarely  suj.^^Ii.s  these  arts  with 
better  objects  of  iniitali.ui.  It  mnv  indeed  iin}.r..ve  the- 
instruments  which  are  necessary  to  thj  niechanical  opera- 
tions of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter,  But 
lan.Lruau-e,  the  luachino  of  the  jtoet,  is  hest  htted  for  hh\ 
pur[u.se  in  its  rudest  state.^  Nations,  like  individuals, 
hrst  perceive  and  then  ahstract.  Thev  advance  from' 
particular  images  to  ^vneral  terms.  Ilt-nce  the  vneah- 
ulary  of  an  enlio-htened  .society  is  philasophical ;  that  of 
a  half-civilized  people  is  jtoetical. 

This  change  in  the  hinguage  of  men  is  partly  the  cause 
and  partly  the  effect  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
nature  of  their  intellectual  oj.eratioirs.-— of  a  change  hy 
which  .science  gains  and  ])oetry  lo.ses.  <  ieneralizat'ion  is 
necessary  t<)  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  hut,  ])articu- 
larity  is  indi.spensahle  to  the  creations  of  the  iniaL,dnation. 
In  proportion  as  men  know  more  and  think  more,  they 
look  less  at  individuals  and  more  at  classes.  They  there- 
fore make  better  theories  and  worse  poems.  Tficy  give 
lis  vague  phra.ses  instead  of  images,  and  i)ersonified  quali- 
ties instead  of  men.  They  may  he  better  aide  to  analyze 
human  nature  than  their  predece.s.sons.  liut  analvsis  is 
not  the  business  of  the  poet.  His  oflice  is  to  portrav,  not 
to  dissect.  He  may  believe  in  a  moral  sense,  like  Shaftes- 
bury; he  may  refer  all  human  actions  to  self-interest, 
like  Helvetius;^  or  he  may  never  think  about  the  matter 

1.  Perhaps  you  will  object  to  this  and  to  other  statements  found 
here.  Do  not  let  the  writer,  with  his  pistol-shot  arguments,  bullv  vou 
into  acct  ptmg  all  his  conclu-sions.  '        J  J 

Punctuate  tlie  paragraph  according  to  your  own  method. 

of  ^'cla^llint^^       '  ' ' *  ^"^'^^  philosopher,  and  the  author 

3.  A  French  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century.    See  list  of 
literary  men  in  your  history. 
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at  all.  His  creed  on  such  subjects  will  no  more  influence 
liis  jioetry,  properly  so  called,  than  the  notions  which  a 
painter  may  ha\e  conceived  respecting  the  lachrymal 
glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  allect^  the 
tears  of  l»is  Niobe^  or  the  blushes  of  his  Aurora.^  If 
Shakespeare  had  written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  human 
actions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  have  been 
a  ^ood  one.  It  is  extremely  im]»robalile  that  it  would 
ha\t  contained  half  so  luuch  able  rea.^oniiii:  on  tlie  subject 
as  is  U)  be  found  in  "  The  Fuble  of  the  Fx-cs."  ];ut  could 
Mandeville^  have  created  an  lago  V  Well  as  he  knew 
how  to  resolve  characters  into  their  elements,  would  he 
have  been  able  to  combine  those  elements  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  up  a  man,  —  a  real,  living,  individual 
man  ? 

I'erhaps  no  ])erson  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy 
poetry,  wiihoat  a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind,  if  anything 
which  gives  so  nmch  pleasure  ought  to  be  called  un.sound- 
ness.  By  ]»oetry  we  mean  not  all  writing  in  verse,  nor 
even  all  go(»d  writing  in  verse.  Our  definition  excludes 
many  metrical  c.  inpositions  which,  on  other  grounds, 
deserve  tlie  highest  )»>  aise,  ]>y  ])oetry  we  mean  the  art  of 
eni]>loying  words  in  .qich  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
illusion  on  the  imagiiiai  ion,  the  art  of  doing  by  means  of 
words  what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  colours.  Thus 
the  greatest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in  lines  universally 
admired  for  the  vigour  and  felicity  of  their  diction,  and 

1.  For  l)Oca.=tijig  of  her  nniiiero;i,s  ofispring,  Niohe  was  slain,  through 
the  jealousj' of  Apollo  ami  Diana.  Jupiter  changed  her  into  a  rock, 
from  whivh  a  rivulet,  fed  by  her  tears,  continually  pours. 

2.  The  goddess  of  the  morning. 

3.  Bernard  de  Mandeville  (1670-1733).  The  moral  of  his  Fable  of 
the  Bees  is  : 

"  Then  leave  complaints  :  fools  only  strive 
To  make  a  grea*:,  an  honest  hive." 

Luxury  and  vice,  it  is  argued,  are  beneficial  to  society. 

4.  Tho  villain  in  Shake.speare's  0(hel/a.  Why  doe.s  Macaulay  select 
this  particular  character  ?    Does  the  luot  note  aiford  a  clue? 
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still  more  valnal)le  on  account  of  the  just  notion  which 
they  convey  of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled : — 

"As  iinagiiiatifiti  botlies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  miknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Tiirna  them  to  sliapes,  ami  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name/'  ^ 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  "fine  fiouzy"  wliich  he 
asciiltes  lo  the  poet, —  a  fine  freiizv,  doiihtlcv'^s,  l»tit  still  a 
frenzy.  Truth,  indeeil,  is  esseiuial  to  poetry;  hut  it  is  the 
truth  of  ina(hiess.  The  reasonings  are  jnsl,  ])ut  tlui 
premises  are  false.  After  the  first  suppcjsitiuns  have  been 
made,  everytliing  ouglit  to  be  consistent ;  but  those  first 
suppositions  require  a  degree  of  credulity  which  almost 
amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  derangement  of  the 
intellect.  Hence,  of  all  peo]»]e,  children  are  the  most 
imaginative.  Thev  abandon  themseht-s  without  reserve 
to  every  illusion.  Eveiy  image  which  is  strongly  present- 
ed to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  them  the  etVect  of 
reality.  No  nuin,  whatever  Iiis  sensibility  may  ])e,  is  ever 
aflfected  by  Handet  or  Lear  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by 
the  St  -ry  of  poor  lied  liiding  Hood.^  She  knows  that  it 
is  all  false,  that  W( \s  cannot  speak,  that  there  are  no 
wolves  ii;  England.  Yet  in  sjtite  of  her  knowledge  she 
believes,  she  \vee])s;  she  trendtles;  ^lie  daies  not  l^)  ii-to 
a  dark  room  lest  she  should  ivv\  the  teeth  of  the  monster 
at  lier  tiiroat.  Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagination 
over  uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  men  nre  children  with  a 
greater  variety  of  ideas.  It  is  therefore  in  such  a  state 
of  society  thai  we  may  expect  to  find  tlu^  jtoetical  tempera- 
nient  in  its  highest  perfection.    In  an  enliglitened  age 

1.  Midsummtr  N'ujht'a  Dnam,  v.  i.  14-47. 

2.  The  writer  does  not  he&ilate  to  make  sweeping  staton.ents. 
Macaulay's  own  letters  are  a  commentaiyon  tiiis  passage;  for  there  he 
tells  of  his  reading  witti  eyes  full  of  teais  pathetic  passages  of  fiction. 

Does  Red  Jiidiiig  Hood  come  under  the  definition  of  poetry  given  on 
last  page  ?  If  so,  is  thie  definition  n  good  one  ?  Do  you  consider 
Macauiay  3  application  of  the  term,  "greatest  of  poets,"  to  Shakes- 
peare, consistent  with  his  opinion  expressed  on  page  8,  that,  "aa 
civilisation  advances,  poetry  almost  necessarily  declines  "? 
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there  will  he  imirli   iiib-lli^ciico,  iiiucli   sfienrn,  much 
philosophy,  al.uii(laiic(3  of  jusl  classifi.-at ion  and'  suhilo 
analysis,  abundance  of  wit  and  (doiiuenee,  abundance  of 
verses,  and  even  of  good  ones;  but  little  poetry.  Men 
will  judoe  and  conii)are,  but  they  will  not  create.  They 
will  talk  al)out  the  old  poets,  and  ooninient  on  them,  and 
to  a  eeriain  de-,ve  enjoy  ilieni.    ]\ul  ihev  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  conceive  the  ell'.'ct  which  ]H)etrv  prodiu-ed  on 
their  ruder  ancestors —the  a<,'oi.v,  the  ecstacv  the  ])leiii- 
tude  of  belief.    The  Greek  lihapsodists,'  acco.din^r  to 
Plato,  could  scarce  recite  Homer  without  fallin-r  Inio 
convulsions.    The  Mohawk    hardly  feels  the  scalpin-- 
knite  while  he  shouts  his  death  snwr.    The  power  which 
the  aiieieiit  bar.is  of  Wales  and  Germany  exercis^  ,i  over 
their  auditors  seems  to  ino.lei'ii  iva.lers  almost  miraculous 
Such  feelm-s  are  very  rare  in  a  civilized  communitv 
and  most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  its 
nnprovenients.    They  lin-er  longest  amomr  the  peasantry. 

loetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
as  a  magic  laniern  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the 
body.  And,  as  the  magic  lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark 
room,  poetry  elU'cis  its  i.uri)ose  most  completely  in  a  dark 
age,_  As  the  light  of  knowledge  breaks  iii  ujujii  its 
ex  ibitions,  as  the  outlines  of  certainty  become  more  and 
more  definite,  and  the  shades  of  probability  more  and 
more  distinct,  the  hues  and  lineaments  of  the  phantoms 
which  the  jxx't  calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter.*  We 
cannot  unite  the  iiiconiparible  advantages  of  reality  and 
deception. the  clear  discernment  of  trutlCand  the  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  liction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires 
to  be  \  great  poet,  must  first  become  a  little  ch'ild.^  He 

1  The  wanderinsr  minstrels  of  ancient  Greece,  who  recited  epics  in 
p.jhlio  pl.uv.H.  1  heir  art  was  tlic-  foreniimer  of  staL'e-actine.  Plato  ig 
nmmterpreted  here.  The  "tine  frenzy,"  of  last  page,  would  express 
hia  idea  more  nearly  than  the  word  "convulsions.'' 

2.  Air  apt  illustration,  well  elaWated. 

3.  Ol.serve  the  .lo,r,„atic  mannor  in  which  the  author  beffins  thU 
and  some  of  the  preceding  paragraphs.  * 
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must  take  to  pieces  the  whole  web  of  liis  mind.  He  iimst 
iink  arii  iihk  h  cf  that  knowledrje  whieh  has  perhaps  cou- 
stitut(Hl  liiLlRTt.)  his  chief  title  to  superiority.  His  very 
talent.s  \vill  he  a  hiii.lrance  to  him.  His  difficulties  will 
he  pi  ..port  i„i, (3(1  to  his  ].i-uficieiH-v  in  the  pursuits  which 
are  fashionable  ;'.iiion,u' his  (•(.inteiiij.oraries  :  and  that  i.ro- 
ficiency  will  in  general  be  proportioned  to  the  vi-onr  and 
activity  of  his  mind.  And  it  is  well  if,  after  ail  his 
sacrifices  and  exertions,  his  works  do  not  resemhle  a  lisp- 
mi,'  man  or  a  inodorn  ruin.  ^Ve  have  seen  in  our  own 
tune  -reu  talents,  intense  labour,  and  loni^  meiHtation 
eiiiploye.l  111  this  sLniLT-Je  aLrainst  the  spirit  of  the  a«'e 
and  employed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely  in  vain,  but 
With  dubious  success  and  feeble  apphni^e.^ 

K  these  reasonings  ^  he  just,  no  j.oet  has  ever  triumphed 
over  greater  difficulties  than  Milton.  He  received  a 
leariied  education;  he  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical 
schoiar;  ho  liad  stu<lio.l  all  the  mysteries  of  Ilabbinical 
literature; !ie  was  intimate] v  acquainted  with  every 
language  of  modern  Europe  from  whieh  either  pleasure  or 
information  was  llien  to  be  derived.  He  was  i)erhni)s  the 
only  great  poet  of  later  times  who  has  been  distiieniished 
by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse.  The  genius  of 
letrarch*  was  scarcely  of  the  first  order;  and  his  poems 
in  ttie  ancient  laniruage,  though  much  praised  by  those 
who  have  never  read  them,  are  wretched  compositions 
towley,  with  all  his  a.lniirable  wit  and  ingenuity  had  lit- 
tle imagination;  nor  indeed  do  we  think  his  classical 
diction  comparable  to  that  of  Milton.  The  autlioritv  of 
Johnson  IS  a^iamst  us  on  this  point.  But  Johnson  "had 
studied  the  bad  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  till  he  had 
become  utterly  insensible  to  the  Augustan  elegance,  and 

1   Who  were  the  poets  of  Macaiuay's  time?    Have  there  been 
gre.    poets  since  ?   Do  you  endorse  the  view  liere  expressed  » 

^Ju        ^J'f^t  page  do  "these  reasonings"  begin?   Reproduce  the 
arguiueiitiii  brief.  r 

3.  The  writings  of  the  Hebrew  master*  of  the  law  and  teachers. 

4.  See  list  of  great  names  of  the  Mth.century  in  your  history. 
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Mas  as  ill  .lualiricd  lo  iii<l<,ft' between  two  Latin  styles  as  a 
liul»iluiil  (Iruiikiird  lo  s<,a       i'nr  a  winc-lasler.' 

A  ersilicali')!!  n  u  dead  laiiLniauu  is  an  exotic,  ;i  far- 
fetched, cosily,  .sickly  iniiialiou  of  that  which  clsewheie 
may  l)e  found  in  healthful  and  sp :)iitancoU8  pci lection. 
'J'he  soils  on  which  this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  «,'eiieral  as 
ill  suited  to  the  jn-oductiou  of  vif^orous  native  poetry  as 
the  Mower-pots  of  a  hot-house  to  the  nn.wih  of  oaks. 
That  the  author  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  sIkmiM  have 
written  the  "  Epistle  to  M.mso'"^'  was  truly  w..n<h'rful. 
Xever  before  were  such  marked  ori^^iualitv  and  such  e.xcpii- 
site  mimicry  found  together.  Indeed,  in  all  the  Laiiu 
poems  of  Milton,  the  artiticial  manner  indispensable  to 
such  works  is  admirably  preserved,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  j-enius  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  charm,  an  air  of 
nobleness  and  fieedoni,  which  distiiiLruishes  iheni  from  all 
other  writinus  of  tlie  same  class.  'I'hey  remind  us  of  tiie 
amusements  of  those  angelic  warriors  who  composed  the 
cohort  of  Gabriel : 

•*  About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

The  uiiiu  iiicd  youth  of  heaven  ;  but  nigh  at  hand 
Celestial  aniioiy,  slueids,  helms,  and  speais, 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold."  3 

We  cannot  look  upon  tlie  sportive  exercises  for  wb'ch  the 
genius  of  Milton  ungirds  itself,  without  catching  v  mpse 
of  tlie  gorgeous  and  terrible  pano})ly  v  r  a  it  ;  leus- 
tonied  to  wear.  The  strength  of  liis  imagination  i.  i  inphed 
over  every  obstacle.  So  intense  and  ardent  was  the  fire 
of  his  inind  that  it  not  only  was  not  suftbeated  beneath 
the  weight  of  fuel,  but  ])enetrat(  i  the  whole  superincum- 
bent mass  with  its  own  heat  and  i-adia,nce. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  anything  like  a  com- 
plete examination  of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  public 
has  long  been  agreed  as       le  merit  of  the  most  remark- 

1.  Whatdo  you  think  of  the  aptness  and  elegance  of  this  illustration? 

2.  The  Maiipiis  Manso,  a  patron  of  letters,  had  received  Miltoa 
kindly  at  his  home  in  Naplf.-s. 

.3.  J'aruJise  Lost,  iv.  Sol-nC'k 
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able  passages,  the  incomparable  harmony  of  the  numbers, 
and  the  excellence  of  thai  style  which  no  rival  has  l)een 
al.l.'  to  ('({ual  and  no  parodisi  to  detjrade,  which  displays 
in  their  lii^dicst  ]H-rfect i(»n  the  idinmntic  i»('\v(>rs  of  the 
Enjili.sii  t(>ni,Mie,  and  to  wiiidi  cvciy  ancient  and  everv 
modern  langiiaL'c  has  conlriiiuted  sonieiJiinj,'  of  Ljraee,  (If 
energy,  or  of  music.  In  tiie  vast  lield  of^criiidsni  on 
whicii  we  are  enteiing,  innunierable  reai>ers  have  ahvadv 
put  their  sickles.  Yet  the  liarvest  is  so  abundant  that  the 
n(>L;lig(Mit  searcli  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be  rewarded 
\viih  a  sheaf. 

The  niosL  .sti'ikiiiLr  ehai-aetei'ist ic  of  the  ].oetrv  of  ^Milton 
is  the  extreme  remoteness  of  tiie  a.-^soeialions  hv  means  of 
which  it  acts  on  the  reader.    Its  etleet  is  i»nKliieed,  not 
so  much  by  what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  suggests ;  not 
so  much  )»y  the  ideas  wliicli  it  directly  conveys,  as  by 
other  ideas  whieh  are  connected  with  them.   He  electrifies 
tile  mind  through  conductors.'    The  most  unimaginative 
man  must  undeistand  the  Iliad.    Homer  gives  Inm  nr 
choice,  and  ]-e(|uires  from  him  no  e.xertii.n,  hut  takes  the 
whole  upon  himself,  and  sets  the  im;.ges  in  so  clear  a  hVrht 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.    The  works  of 
Milton  cannot  be  comprehended  or  enjoyed  unless  the 
mind  of  the  reader  coiiperate  with  that  of  the  writer.  He 
does  not  i)aint  a  finisiied  })icturo,  or  play  for  a  mere  pa.ssive 
listener.    He  sketches,  and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the 
outline.    He  strikes  the  keynote,  and  expects  his  hearer 
to  make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The 
expression  i:i  ueneral  n.eans  nothing;  but,  applied  to  the 
writings  of  Milton,  it  k  most  appropriate  His  poetry 
acts  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious 
meaning  thaji  in  its  occult  power.  Tliere  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words. 
But  they  are  words  of  enchantment.  Xo  sooner  are  they 
pronounced  than  the  past  is  present  and  the  distant 

1.  Can  you  work  out  the  parallel  ? 
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near.    Xew  fdims  f.f  beauty  start  at  once  into  existence, 

and  all  ilic  burial-places  of  tlir  lufinory  give  up  their  dead. 
CliaML;e  the  structure  of  the  senf.ence,  substitute  one 
synonym  for  another,  ami  the  whole  effect  is  destroyed.^ 
The  spell  loses  its  powei-;  and  he  who  vh..,  d  th.'u  lioi.e 
to  conjure  with  it  would  find  himself  as  much  mistaken 
as  Cassim  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  cryin<% 
"  Oijen  Wheat,"  "  Open  Barlev, "  to  the  door  which  obeyed 
no  s..uiid  imt  '-Open  Sesame."-^  The  miserable  failure"  of 
])ryden'in  his  attempt  to  translate  into  his  own  diction 
some  parts  of  the  '•  Paradise  Lost"  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this. 

In  sui»port  of  the.se  observations  we  niav  remark,  that 
scarcely  any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are  more 
generally  known,  or  more  frequently  repeated,  than  those 
which  are  little  more  than  muster-rolis  of  names. They 
are  not  always  nn.ie  aj.propriaie  or  more  melodious  th;'-« 
other  names,  lint  they  are  cliaruKMl  names.  Everv 
of  them  is  the  first  link  in  a  long  ciiam  of  associated  kU .  ,. 
Like  the  dwelling-place  of  our  infancy  revisited  in  man- 
hood, like  the  song  of  our  country  Jieard  in  a  strange  land, 
they  produce  upon  us  an  eHeCt  wholly  independent  of  their 
mtnnsic  value.  One  tiansports  us  back  to  a  remote 
period  of  history.  Another  ] daces  ns  among  the  novel 
scenes  and  manners  of  a  distant  region.     ^  tMrd  evokes 

all  the  dear  classical  recollections  of    childhood,  the 

schoolroom,  the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  holiday,  and  the 
prize.  A  fourth  brings  before  ns  the  splendid  phantoms 
of  chivalrous  romance,  the  trophied  lists,  the  embroidered 
housings,  the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests,  the 

1.  Recall  what  the  author  says  on  page  9  ^v^th  regard  to  th» 
anguage  best  title  t  f,,,-  i he  poet  s  purpose.    Seventeenth  century  Eng. 

lisli  seems  from  Macuulay  s  own  statement,  to  have  been  well  fitted 
for  Milton  a  purpose. 

2.  You  should  be  familiar  with  the  tale.  Observe  the  lelicitou* 
comparisons  lu  this  paragraph. 

3.  In  his  opera,  The  State  of  Innocence  and  the  Fall  of  Man. 

4.  Perhaps  you  can  find  such  a  passage  in  Paradia*  Loat,  Book  71 
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enrhunted  f^ardens,  ilic  a(  lnVv..i.i.Miis  of  enamored  kniizhts 
antl  the  smdes  of  rescued  priiu  e.sses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  j.emhar  manner 
more  hapi-ily  displayed  than  in  the  "Allegro"  and  the 
"IVnseroso.  •  It  is  impossihh.  to  coneeive  that  the 
ine.  hanismof  lan-nagecan  he  hron-ht  to  ;i  more  ex.iuisite 
d.-ree  of  p.-rlcci ion.  These  ).o..n.s  .lilh-r  from  oth'-is  as 
allar  ot  roses  (hl'lcrs  fi(.m  ordiii  ii  v  loscwai,.)'  the  close- 
packed  essence  from  the  lliin,  (hhiied  mixim,..'  '|"h,-v;,ie 
indeed,  not  so  much  poems  as  coIKm  ii.,ns  of  liints  finiu 
each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  him- 
seU.    Lvery  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  stanza. 

The  "Cmms"  and  the  "  Samson  A<;onistes">  are  works 
winch,  th..n,-h  of  v,.ry  dillWr-nt  merit,  otler  some  markel 
I)on:ts  of  resemhiance.     lloth  are,  Ivrie  jH.ems  in  the  form 
of  plays.  ^  There  are,  perliaps,  i.o  two  kinds  (.f  composition 
so  essentially  dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  the  ode  The 
business  of  the  dramatist  is  to  keep  himself  out  of  si -ht 
and  to  let  nothinir  appear  but  his  characters.    As  soon  as 
he  attracts  n-.tice  to  his  personal  feelings,  the  illusion 
13  hroken.    1  he  elle.  t  is  as  uni)h'asant  as  that  which 
IS  produced  on  tiie  sLa-o  hy  the  voice  of  a  j.rompter  or  the 
entrance  of  a  scenc-shifter.     Hence  it  was  that  the 
tragedies  of  Byron  were  his  least  successful  performances 
They  resfunhle  those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  bv  the 
friciul   of  cliildren,  Mr.  Newbery,  in  which  a  sinrrle 
inovahle  head  goes  round  twenty  different  Wlies,  so  that 
the  same   face  looks  out   upon  us,  successively,  from 
the  unitorm  of  a  iiussar,  the  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rac^s 
of  a  beggar.-    In  all  the  cliaracters,— patriots  and  tvrant'^s 
haters  and  lovers,— the  frown  and  sneer  of  Harold  '  were 
discernd.le  in  an  instant.    But  this  species  of  ecrotism 
though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  ^he  inspiration  of  the  ode.' 

1.  Compare  the  dates  of  the  poems  mentioned. 

In  ?»;  ^'""'^^^  Y grotesque  are  to  be  found  elsewhere 

m  the  easay.    Watch  foi-  liieiii. 

3.  The  chh*  character  of  Byron's  Chihle  Harold. 
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Il  i.s  llie  part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abamloii  himself  without 
reserve  to  his  own  emotions.* 

JJetween  these  liostile  elements  many  great  men  have 
endeavoured  to  ellect  an  amalgamation,  hut  never  with 
(■(tiiiplctc  success.  The  (Ireek  drama,  on  the  model  of 
which  tlic  '  Samson"  was  written,  sjirang  from  the  ode. 
'J'iie  dialogue  was  ingraftcil  on  t!ie  chorus,  aud  naturally 
jiartook  of  its  charaeler.  'J'hc  genius  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  dramatists  co-operated  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  tragedy  made  its  tirst  appearance.  yEschylus 
was,  head  and  heart, a  lyric  jtoci.  In  his  time  the  Greeks 
had  fai'  mon^  intercourse  with  the  Kast  than  in  the  days 
of  llonifT.  and  they  hail  not  yet  ac(|uirt'd  thai  immeiistj 
suiM'iiority  in  war,  in  science,  and  in  lln  arts,  which,  lu 
the  following  generation,  led  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics 
with  contenii)t.  From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it 
should  seem  that  they  still  looked  up,  with  the  venera- 
tion of  disciples,  to  Kgypt  and  Assyria.  At  this  period, 
accordingly,  it  was  natural  that  tin  literature  of  (Ireece 
should  he  tinclure(l  with  the  Oriental  >iyle.  And  that 
style,  we  think,  is  di^cernilili;  m  the  works  of  I'indar  and 
^Kschvlus.  The  lail<'r  often  leminds  us  of  the  Hebrew 
writers.  The  Book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  diction, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  his  dramas. 
Considered  as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd ;  considered  as 
choruses,  they  ai'e  above  all  ]»raise.  If,  for  instance,  we 
examine  tlie  address  of  ( 'lytemnest  ra  to  Againemn(»n  on 
his  iH'lurn.or  the  desei  ij't  ion  of  llie  sevtm  Argive  chiefs,* 
by  the  j»rinciples  of  di'amali(^  writing,  we  shall  instantly 
condemn  them  as  motjstrcms.  I>ut  if  we  lorget  the 
characters,  and  think  only  of  the  poetry,  we  shall  admit 
that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy  and  magnif- 

1.  Wliat  is  the  main  topic  of  this  paragraph  ?  Through  how  many 
paces  is  the  subject  discussed  ?  Note  that  ode  here  means  lyi  ir  jxjtiry, 
IHicti'.'i!  fompnaition    expres.sive  of  the   vriters  own   feelings  an<l 

illjpill.SrS. 

'2.  Tlie  allusions,  as  tlie  context  siiows,  are  to  passages  fiom  the 
plays  of  /Eschylus.    Use  your  books  of  reference  in  studying  this  page. 
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iroiire.  SoitlifK-los  UKulf  t!ii^  (Iiock'  diaina  tlrnniatio  as 
was  ('nnsisi»'Mt  wiili  iis  dii^inal  I'orni.  His  ]i<>rtiaits  of 
men  have  a  sort  of  .•siimhii  it  v;  l>iit  it  is  the  siniilarily,'  not 
of  a  painting,  but  of  a  bas-relief.  It  su^'j^csts  a  msciii- 
blance,  but  it  does  not  produce  an  illusion.  KuripitleH 
atl('iiii>tt'tl  to  caiiy  the  reform  further.  lJut  it  was  a 
task  far  licyoiid  his  powors,  pcihajis  1  cyiUKl  any  jMi\\cr<. 
Instead  cf  correct iii;^'  what  was  liad,  he  tlcsimved  wliat 
Was  excellent.  He  isuhsLituLed  erutehes  for  .stilts,  had 
Sermons  fur  good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Kuripides  hi«;hly, — • 
much  more  highly  than,  in  our  o[»iiiion,  Euripides  de- 
served.* Indeed,  the  caresses  which  this  iiarlialiiv  leads 
our  countryman  to  I'cstow  on  sad  Klcct  ra's  poei  "  some- 
times rendnd  )is  of  the  hcaulil'ul  <,>ucen  of  Fairyland  kiss- 
iuLJ  Uie  loiiLi;  eais  of  jlolioiu.'  At  all  events,  ther(!  can  he 
no  douht  that  this  ver-eralion  for  liic  Athenian,  whether 
just  or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  "Samson  Af;onisles." 
Had  Milton  taken  ^Kschylus  for  Iiis  model  l)e  would 
have  given  himself  up  to  the  lyric  inspiiation,  and  ])oured 
out  jn'ofnsely  all  the  trcasuics  of  liis  mind,  without 
bestowini,' a  t houudit  on  these  drainatic  ])rr»prieties  which 
the  nature  of  the  work  I'endered  it,  imjxissilile  to  preserve. 
In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  thini^s  in  their  own  nature 
inconsistent,  he  luis  failed,  as  every  one  else  must  have 
failed.  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  characters, 
as  in  a  good  play.  AVe  cann<it  identify  ourselves  with 
the  poet,  as  in  a  good  ode.  Tiie  contlicting  ingredients, 
like  an  acid  and  an  alkali  nnxed,  iieutrali/e  ea(  h  other. 
We  are  by  no  means  lusentjible  to  tlie  merits  of  this 

1.  Make  sure  what  this  word  means  Iiere. 

2.  Ten  yt-ais  later  Mucaulay  wrote  :  "I  cduld  not  lioar  Euripides  at 
college.  1  now  read  my  recantation.  ]le  has  faults,  undoubtedly. 
But  what  a  poet  !  "  And  again:  "  I  owu  that  I  like  him  now  better 
than  Sophocles." 

3.  See  Milton's  So7inet  viii. 

4.  See  ^fi■J.^ln)l?ufr  Xir/hf's  Dream,  IV.:  1.  yoii  find  on  this 
page  any  of  tlie  simileB,  or  illustrations,  alluded  to  in  note  2,  page  17  ? 
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celebrated  pifce,  to  the  severe  dignity  of  Die  stylo,  the 
graceful  and  pathotin  soleiiiiiily  r.l  tlio  o[H»ning  sjhhk'I),  or 
the  wild  and  li  n  lMi  ic  ninlody  \vlii(,h  i^iv -s  so  st rikiiig  an 

rlli'd  to  till'  rlioiid  ])ass;i'^'»'S.      jillt  ^V^^  liiilik  it,  we  fnli- 
fi'.->,  t!i"  l«M-t  s!icci'<st'id  ctlnrt  (if  lliti  '_;<'iiius  of  Milinii. 

Thf  ■■(  •'iiiii.s"  is  IViUiK'd  oil  llu;  niodt'l  of  llu;  Italiiiu 
inas(|ue/  as  "  Samson  "  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  * 
(J reek  trageily.  It  is  certaiidy  the  noblest  performance  of 
ihe  kind  whicli  exists  in  any  lan«;nage.  It  is  as  f  ir 
siijirrior  to  tin'  "  Fail hful  Shepherd. -ss"  as  tlie  "  Failliful 
Sh''iih<'r«li  >^ i<  to  the  "  Aiiiiiit;!,"  or  the  "Aiuinta"  to  the 
*'  l';i-;|<ir  l'"hl<'.  Ii  was  well  fo  Milloii  lliat<  Int  liad  hnii 
no  I'.m  i|ii(ifs  to  iiiislcadhim  lie  iimlerstood  and  lovvd 
the  iileraliire  of  nuMlfrn  llalv.  lUit  he  did  not  feel  for 
it  the  same  veneration  which  ho  entertained  for  the 
remains  of  Athenian  and  Ii«mian  poelry,  eonseeratt  d  by 
so  many  lofty  and  cnduarinj^  recollections.  The  faults, 
moreover,  of  his  Italian  ,>re(lee(>ssor3  Were  of  a  kiiel  to 
vhicli  his  miu'l  liad  a  deailly  ant  i;.a*^  ;■.  lie  rw;!](l  j-'toop 
to  a  plain  style,  soim-tinjes  even  to  a  bald  style;  but  false 
brilliancy  Wiis  his  nller  aversitui.  His  Muse  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  russet*  attire;  but  she  turned  with  disgust  from 
the  finery  of  Guarini.as  tawdry  and  as  piltry  as  the  rags 
of  a  chimney-sweeper  on  May-day.*  "Whatever  ornaments 
slie  weai .1  are  of  massive  ^old,  not  only  la/./dini^  to  the 
slight,  but  capable  of  standing  the  severest  test  of  the 
crucible. 

Millon  attended  in  the  "Comns"  to  the  distinction 
which  he  afterwards  neglected  in  the  "  Samson."  He 

1.  Try  to  gather,  from  the  context,  -what  a  masque  is  ;  then  look  up 
the  word  in  a  dictionary,  or  in  sonte  work  on  English  literature. 

2.  The  first  is  a  pastor.il  drama  liy  FlctoluT,  a  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare.  The  others  are  by  Italian  writers  of  the  17tii  century, 
Tasso  and  Guarini,  respectively.    See  your  history. 

3.  Look  up  this  word. 

r1  ::■!--.        f.   j-  -  :  I  

In  homeiy  russet  clad." — Drayton. 

4.  On  Mayday  the  Loudon  sweeps  used  to  inarch  in  processioa 
fantastically  dressed. 
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made  his  inas<iue  what  it  f)U'^]\t  to       osspntiallv  lyrical, 
anil  (Ir.imalic  only  in  seml.laiK  C!.    ilu  lias  iM.t  attcinpt.-d' 
u  fruitless  struggle  against  a  defect  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  that  species  of  composition;  and  he  has  therefore 
suceeedod,  wherever  success  wag  not  inipossihie.  The 
Fpeeolu's  must  Ix;  rea<l  as  lu.i  jestie  solilo.pucs ;  and  lie 
who  reads?  thciu  will  he  eiira|.Mii-e(l  wit h  tle  ir  rl(M|n,.iic*', 
their  sul>linijty,  and  their  niusie.    Tim  inin  rupt  ion.s  of 
the  dialogue,  however,  ini[»o.se  a  constraint   upon  the 
writer,  and  break  the  illusion  of  the  reu.ler.    The  linest 
passages  are  those  which  are  lyric  in  form  as  well  as  in 
.spirit.    "  I  should  much  commend,"  said  the  excellent  Sir 
]feniy  "Wot Ion  in  a  letter  to  Milton,  "  the  tragical  part,  if 
th.;  lyrical  did  not  ravisli  me  with  a  certain  I)ori(ple,> 
(lelicaey  in  your  songs  and  odes,  whcreunto,  I  must  plainly 
confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yeL  nothing  parallel  in  our 
language."    The  criticism  was  just.    It  is  when  Milton 
escapes  from  the  shackles  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  is  dis- 
charged from  the  labor  of  uniting  two  incongruous  styles, 
wlicn  he  is  at  liiterty  to  indtdge  bis  choral  ruptures  with- 
out reserve,  ,  hali  he  rises  even  above  himself.    Then,  like 
hisovva  (iood  CJenius  burst ir.g  from  the  earthly  form'  and 
weeds"-*  of  Thyrsis.^  he  stands  forth  in  celestial  freedom 
and  beauty;  he  seems  to  cry  exultingly,^ 

*•  Now  my  task  ia  smoothly  done, 
I  cau  fly,  or  I  can  run,"« 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to  bathe  in 
the  elysian  dew  of  the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy 
smells  of  nard  and  cassia,  which  the  musky  wings  of  the 
zephyr  scatter  through  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hesperides. 

1.  Thoword  here  means  "pastoral,"  as  Theocritus,  the  father  of 
pastoral  poetry,  wrote  iu  the  Doric  dialect  of  (ireek.  In  Lycida* 
Aiiltou  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.    See  line  189. 

2.  Look  up  this  interesting  word. 

3.  The  Good  Genius  in  Comua  takes  the  form  of  ihe  shepherd 
lliyrsis.  * 

^    4.  These  lines  are  from  Comuit ;  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  too. 
IS  a  paraphrase  of  the  epilogue  of  (7omu«. 
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There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  ^  of  Milton  on 
which  we  would  willingly  make  a  few  remarks.  Still 
mure  \villin<;]y  would  we  enter  into  a  dfliiili-d  tj.xaiiiinalion 
of  that  admirable  poem,  tlie  "  J'aradise  J^'uained,"  wiiicli, 
stniiiLrelv  ('ii()ni4-h,  is  scarcely  ever  incut ioiied  cxccjit  as  an 
iiisliinc(M)f  lh(5  lilin(hirss  of  the  ]iart'ntal  iill'cci  ii'U  whicii 
men  of  letters  hear  lowards  the  olt>iM  ing  of  their  intellects. 
Tliat  Milton  was  mistaken  in  preferring  this  work,  excel- 
lent as  it  is,  to  the  "Taradise  I^jst,"  we  readily  admit. 
J*.ut  we  are  sure  that  th*^  supc-loiity  of  the  "Paradise 
].08t"  to  the  "Taradisc  Ju'LTaiiif!  "  is  not  more  decided 
than  the  superiority  ot  tlic  "  I'aradise  Pcixained"  to  every 
])oeni  whi<di  Iris  since  made  its  ai»{>earance.''^  Our  limits, 
however,  j>revent  us  from  discussing  the  j»oint  at  Icnglh. 
We  hasten  on  to  that  extraordinary  jaodnction  which  the 
general  suffrage  of  critics  has  placed  in  the  highest  class  of 
human  compositions. 

Tlie  only  ])oem  of  modern  times  which  can  he  compared 
with  the  Paradise  Lost  "  is  the  "  Divine  Comedy."  The 
suhject  of  Milton,  in  some  ])oints,  resendiled  that  of 
])anle;  hut  he  lias  treated  it  in  a  widely  ditl'erent  manner. 
We  cannot,  we  think,  better  illustrate  our  opinion  respect- 
ing our  own  great  |)oet,  tlian  by  contrasting  him  with  the 
father  of  Tuscan  liteiature. 

The  ])oetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Pante  as  the 
hieroglvphics  f)f  Kgypt  dil't'ercd  from  the  ]iiclure-vriting 
of  Meyico.^  The  images  which  ])ante  (nnploys  speak  for 
themselves;  they  stand  simply  for  what  they  are.  Those 
of  Milton  have  a  signification  which  is  often  discernible 
oidy  to  the  initiated.  Their  value  depends  less  on  what 
tiiey  directly  rejaesent  than  on  what  they  remotely  sug- 
gest.   However  strange,  however  grotesque,  may  be  the 

1.  Name  soni«  f)f  tliese.    Mn.-it  critics  place  Lycidaa  above  some  of 

the  {)nfiii.s  M;u;iul;iy  tia.s  denll  with. 

2.  Maciiulay  lu  ld  in  low  esteem  the  jwets  of  liis  time.    See  p.  13. 

3.  Picture  writing  was  "tlie  art  of  recording  events  hy  means  of 
pii'tuivs  reprcsiMitiiii;  tlie  thinfrs,  or  .actions,  in  (jut-stion." — Tylor. 
Jlieroglypliu's  were  partly  phunetic,  and  w  ere  ultinmtely  inoditied  iutO 
alphabetic  writing. 
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appearance  wliicli  ])aiiU'  uiuleriakes  to  descrilje,  lie  iievei 
shrinks  from  de.scril»iiig  it.  He  gives  us  the  sha}>e,  th(» 
colour,  the  sound,  the  smell,  the  ta.ste ;  he  counts  the 
iiMuiiors;  lie  measures  the  si/e.  ]Ii.s  similes  are  the 
;llu-.v;it!  ns  i-f  a  tr.i\cller.  Unlike  those  of  other  poets, 
;nri  ( s]  'cjally  of  iltciii.  lliey  are  introihiecd  in  a  ]i]ain, 
iMi.-ii.  ■<-]il<(3  iii.iiiiicr ;  imt  for  the  salu,'  any  licaiity 
in  l!ie  olijcrls  finm  wliicli  llicy  are  (h'a\vn,not  for  tlie  saki? 
of  any  ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  i)oem,  hut 
simjily  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  as  clear 
to  the  rcailer  as  it  is  to  himself.  'i'lie  ruins  of  the  })reci- 
pice  which  led  froin  the  sixih  to  tl  seventh  circle  of  hell 
were  like  those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige 
on  the  >o;it h  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of  I'lilcgethon'  was 
like  tliat  of  Afpia  Clieta  at  the  mt»iiastcry  of  Sr.  Benedict. 
The  place  where  the  heretics  were  confined  in  burning 
tombs  resemble<l  the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries. 

Kow  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the 
dim  intimations  of  ]\lilton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples. 
The  English  ]io(  t  has  never  thought  of  taking  the  measure 
of  Satan.  He  gives  us  merely  a  Viigue  idea  of  vast  bulk. 
In  one  passnge  the  tieiid  lies  stretched  out,  huge  in  length, 
floating  nniny  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to  the  earth-born 
■enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  tLe  sea  monster  which  the  mariner 
mistakes  for  an  island.^  When  lie  addresses  himself  to 
battle  against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands  like  Tenerifl'e 
or  Atlas  ;^  his  stature  reaches  the  skv.  Contrast  with 
these  descriptions  the  lines  in  \'  bich  I);inte  has  desciilted 
the  gigantic  spectie  of  2'\iini'od  :^  •■  His  face  seemed  to  me 
xis  long  and  as  broad  as  the  liall  of  St.  Teter's  at  li(»me, 
«nd  Ids  other  limbs  were  in  proportion ;  so  that  the  bank, 
which  concealed  liini  from  the  the  waist  downwards, 

1.  The  references  are  to  Dante's  Inftrno. 

2.  Paradke  Lost,  i  104, 

3.  In  cla!»sioal  inytholojfy  Atlas  was  supposed  to  support  the  world 
on  h's  sliouMt  rs.    His  fiuis  e  was  \\-va\  to  adorn  the  frontispieces  of 

collections  ot  maps;  lieiict-,  our  word,  utUts. 

4.  See  XjeiteiU,     8-12  ;  alao,  your  history. 
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iieverlheloss  showed  so  inueh  of  liim  tliat  three  tall  Ger* 
mans  wouhl  in  vain  have  attempted  to  reacli  to  his  liair." 
We  are  sensible  that  we  do  uo  justice  to  the  admirable 
style  of  the  Florentine  poet.  r»ut  Mr.  Gary's  translation 
is  not  at  liand ;  and  our  version,  however  rude,  is  sutticienti 
to  iHustrate  our  nicaninLj. 

<  )i!c(;  more,  coiiipare  the  lazar  hou-.c  in  tlie  elevenili 
hook  of  the  "  Tarailise  Lost"  with  the  last  ward  of  Male- 
bulge  in  Dante.  Milton  avoids  the  loathsome  details,  and 
takes  refuj^e  in  indistinct  but  solemn  and  tremendous 
imagery:  Despair  hurrying  from  couch  to  couch  to  mock 
the  wretciics  with  his  attendaiu'c  ;  Death  shaking  his  dart 
over  tlu'in,  l)Ut,in  spite  of  supplications,  delaying  to  strike. 
AVhat  says  J  )ante  "  Tliere  was  such  a  moan  tiiere  as 
there  would  be  if  all  tlie  sick  who,  lietween  July  and 
September,  are  in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of  the 
Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one  pit  together; 
and  such  a  stench  WaS  issuing  forth  as  is  wont  to  issue 
from  decayed  limbs." 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious  office  of 
sottliiii^  ]irece(k'ncy  between  two  such  writers.  Each  in 
his  own  department  is  incon)parable ;  and  each,  we  may 
remark,  lias  wisely,  or  fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted 
to  exhibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
"  The  Divine  Comedy  "  is  a  personal  narrative.  Dante  is 
the  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of  that  which  he  relates. 
He  is  the  very  man  who  has  heard  the  tormented  spirits 
crying  out  for  the  second  death  ;  who  lias  read  the  dusky 
characters'  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no  hope; 
wlio  has  hidden  his  face  from  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon;^ 
who  has  tied  from  the  hooks  and  the  seething  pitch  of 
Barbariccia  and  Dra^hignazzo.'  His  own  hands  have 
grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer.*  His  own  feet  have 

1.  "All  hope  abantlon,  ye  who  enter  here."' — Inftrno^  iii.  9. 

2.  Look  up  the  classical  use  of  this  word. 

3.  The  names  of  iienils  in  Dante's  poem. 

4.  See /«aiaA,  xiv.  12  15. 
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climlted  llie  mountain  of  ('xpi;itir>n.  Ifis  own  hrow  lias 
been  marked  \>y  ilm  })uril"ying  aniiv].'  The  reader  would 
throw  aside  sueh  a  tale  in  incredulous  disunist  unless  it 
were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of  veracity  ;  witli  a 
bobriety  even  in  its  horrors:  witli  the  greatest  precision 
and  niuliij.licity  in  its  detail-.  The  narrative  of  Milton 
in  this  resjicct  dillers  frdin  that  of  I)ante,  as  the  adven- 
tures of  Aniadis' (liller  from  lhos(>(.f  (lulliver.  'J'he  author 
of  -'Aniadis"  would  have  made  his  book  ridiculous  if  he 
had  introduced  those  minute  particulars  which  give  sueh 
a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift,— the  nauticjil  observations, 
the  affected  (lelicacy  about  nam. -s,  the  official  documents 
transcrihe.l  at  full  length,  and  all  the  unmeaning  gossip 
and  scandal  of  the  coui't,  sj.rin-^dng  out  of  nothing,  and 
tending  to  iKiihing.  A\'e  an;  not  shoci.-rd  at  being  told 
that  a  man  wlio  lived,  noinidy  knows  wlien,  saw  verv 
many  strange  sights,  and  we  can  easily  abandon  ourselves 
to  the  illusioji  of  the  romance.  But  when  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
surgeon,  resident  at  IJot hei hithe,  tells  lis  of  pygmies,  and 
giants,  Hying  islands,  and  [jhilosophizitig  horses,  nothing 
but  such  cii'cumstantial  touches  could  produce  for  a  single 
moment  a  deeei)tion  on  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into  their  works 
the  agency  of  supernatural  beings,  Milton  has  succeeded 
best.  Here  Dante  decidedly  yields  to  him ;  and,  as  this 
is  a  point  on  which  many  rash  and  ill-considered  judg- 
ments have  been  pronounced,  we  feel  inclined  to  dwell 
on  it  a  little  longer.  The  most  fatal  error  which  a  poet 
can  ]»ossibly  commit  in  the  management  of  his  ma'diinerv 
is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophize  too  much.  .Milton 
has  been  often  censured  for  ascribing  to  spirits  many 

1.  The  aiii^el  at  the  eiiiraiice  of  Purgatory  marks  Dante's  foreliead 
with  seven  Ps,  the  initial  of  the  Italian  word  for  ain.  Aa  Dante 
mounts  upw.ird,  the  marks  disappear. 

2.  A  mediaeval  romance  of  chivalry. 

In  the  comparison  between  Milton  and  Dante,  the  following  pas- 
sages are  referred  to  :  In/eriio,  i,  117  ;  iii.  0  ;  ix.  r>2  ;  ix.  112  ;  xii.  4  ; 
x\  i.  94  ;  xxi.  58  ;  xxix,46  ;  xxxiv.  70  ;  xxi.  120  ;  x.  32  ;  Purqatorio,  xxx.' 
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^iiiicLions  of  wiiicli  spirits  must  be  iiicapalile.  lUit  these 
objections,  tliough  siuu  tionccrby  eminent  names/  originate, 
we  venture  to  say,  in  jirofound  igtiorance  of  the  art  of 
poetry. 

AVhat  is  s[>irit  ?  What  are  our  own  mimls,  the  portion 
of  si)irit  with  which  we  are  be.4  aecpiaintecl  ?  AVe  observe 
(H'rtain  pheiioninia.  AVe  (Miiiiot  i-xjilaiu  them  into 
iiiatciial  causes.  AVc  thcrcloie  infer  lluit  there  exists 
some  tiling  whii  h  is  not  material.  liut  of  this  something 
we  have  no  idea.  We  can  define  it  only  by  negatives. 
AVe  can  reason  about  it  only  by  synibols.  We  use  the 
word,  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thinu^  and  the  business 
of  poetry  is  willi  images,  and  not  willi  words.  Ti.r  ]ioet 
uses  words  indeed,  but  lliev  aie  merely  the  instrumeiils  uf 
his  art,  not  ils  obje<is.  Tiiey  art;  the  materials  which  he 
is  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jjresent  a  picture  to 
the  mental  eye.  And  if  they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  are 
no  more  entitled  to  be  called"  ]wetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas 
and  a  bo^  of  colors  to  be  called  a  ]iainting. 

Logicians  mav  reason  about  abstractions,  but  the  great 
mass  of  miMi  must  ha\  e  images.  T\w  strong  tendency  of 
tlie  multitude  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be 
exi)lained  on  no  other  })rineii»le.  Tlie  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  worshii)[)ed  one  invisible 
Beity.^  But  the  necessity  of  liaving  something  more 
definite  to  adon^  ]»i(nluced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  in- 
numerable crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses.  In  like  manner 
the  ancient  Persians  thouglit  it  impious  to  exhil)it  the 
Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  evi'U  these  transferied 
to  tiie  sun  the  worship  which,  in  s)>eeulation,  they  con- 
sidered due  oidy  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  history  of 
the  Jews  is  the"  record  of  a  continued  struggle  between 
pure  Theism,  sup)>orted  by  tlie  most  terrible  sanctions, 
and  tlie  strangely  fascinating  desire  of  having  some  visible 

1.  "Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  ilesign  is  that  it  requires 
the  tle'^erijU  K.ii  ul  w  iiiit  .  .uiuut  be  described,  the  agency  of  spirits."— 
Johnson  s  Lire.i  of  t'tf  J'mfs. 

2.  Thi.«  is  an  a.sisuiiiption  of  llic  writer's. 
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and  tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
secondary  causes  whi'li  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the 
raitidity  witli  whicli  Christianity  sjtroad  over  llie  world, 
while  Jndaisiu  scaiccdy  ever  a('(|iiin'd  a  jiro.selyte,  ujici  atcd 
more  ]•()  rrfully  llian  tliis  IVt'liii*;.^  (1(m1,  the  uncreated, 
the  incoii4»iehei>sil)le,  the  ii-\  i.sil»le,  attracted  few  worship- 
ers. A  philoso])her  might  athnire  so  noble  a  conception, 
but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  wliich 
presi  iited  no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Deity 
eml»t)died  in  a  linniau  f(';!ii,  walking  anionic;  men,  par- 
taking of  their  intinnitif--,  leaning  on  their  bosoms,  wec])- 
iiig  oNcr  their  praxes,  slunihering  in  the  manger,  hlecd- 
ing  on  the  cross,  that  the  jtrejiidices  of  the  Synagogue, 
and  the  doubts  of  the  Academy,^  and  the  pride  of  tlie 
rortico,2and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor,^  and  the  swords  of 
thirtv  lei^M'nns,  wfre  hund)led  in  the  dust.  The  men 
who  deinoli>]ied  the  images  in  catliedi;i]s  have  not  always 
been  ahle  to  demolish  those  which  wcr('  cnshrinccl  iu 
their  minds.  It  wouM  not  ho  dillicult  to  show  that  in 
I»olities  the  s.une  rule  holds  good.  I>octiines,  we  are 
afraid,  mu^t  generally  be  embodied  l)efore  they  can  excite 
a  strong  puhlic  feeling.  The  nudtitude  is  more  easily 
interested  for  the  mn<\  unmeaning  ])adge,  or  the  most 
insignificant  name,  than  for  the  most  important  ]»rinci]tle. 

From  these  considerations  we  int'er  thai  no  poet,  who 
shoidd  afleet  that  metaphysical  acenrncy  for  the  want  of 
which  ]\Iilton  hiis  been  hlame(l,  Would  escaix;  a  disgrace- 
ful failure.    Still,  however,  there  was  another  extreme 

1.  T>o  von  iiifrr  from  tlii.s  sfMitciic.>  that  one  of  the  secondary  causes 
assigiietl  i)y  (iibboii  tor  tlie  l  iipitl  sp'  t^i.l  of  (  ln  istiaiiil y  was  tlu;  ••  We^ire 
of  having  some  visilde  niul  tangiljle  ohjci  l  of  adoration''?  (ol)hoii 
fiiitincratt'S  tin"  s  ('oiiduiy  <'aiisis  as  follows:  '*  Kxrliisjve  ztal,  the 
innnt'diale  e.\|.tctation  of  anolln-r  worhi,  liie  claim  of  miracles,  the 
practice  of  lii^h  virtue,  and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  church." 
Criticise  Macaulay  s  sentence  in  the  light  of  this  quotation. 

2.  Schools  of  Oreek  philosophy. 

t\  Y'.i'.u^n^v.  liingintrates  acting  \i\  official  capacity  were  attended  hy 
lictois,  executive  otlicers  bearing  bundles  of  rods  (fasces),  with  axes 
inside. 
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\vliiL'li,  thoufjli  far  l(;s.s  (laiiu't'i-ons,  was  also  to  be  avoided. 
'J'lic  iiiiaLrinat  inns  of  lucii  ai  o  in  a  '_ri'''iil  inc.asurt;  iindiT  llio 
t'onnnl  of  tlicir  otiiuions.  Tiie  iimst  cMjnisitc  art  of 
]»o('li('al  coluuiinLi:  can  ;»joduce  im>  illusion  wliuii  it  is 
employed  to  H'picseiit  tliat  which  is  at  once  perceived  to 
be  incongruous  and  absurd.  JMiltou  wrote  in  an  age  of 
]»hilosopju'rs  and  theologians.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
for  iiini  to  alistaiu  fioni  f^nvini,'  sn<  h  ;l  shock  to  their 
\iiiilers(;iii(Hnus  ;i>  iniu'ht  hifiil';  the  charm  which  it  was 
liis  ohjt'ct  to  t'.iinw  (tNcr  ihcir  imauinal ion^,  '{"his  is  llic 
leal  explanation  of  the  in(li>l inct nc-s  and  inconsisii-ncy 
with  which  lie  has  often  been  reproached,  J)r.  Johnson 
acknowledLies  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
spirits  shdidd  be  clolhc(l  with  material  forms,  "  liut." 
s;iys  he,  tht?  ])oi't  shonM  ha\"e  secured  tlie  consistfiicv  of 
his  system  by  kcejiinLj'  imm.iteriality  out  of  siuht,  and 
seduciii'j;  t  lie  reailer  lo  (h-op  it  from  his  l  hi 'ii'_;ii[s."  This 
is  ea>ilv  said;  but  wiiaL  if  .Milloii  could  not  seduce  his 
readers  to  drop  inunaterialitv  f n^ni  their  thou'dits  ?  ^ 
What  if  the  contrary  opinion  liad  taken  so  full  a  posses- 
sion of  the  nnnils  of  men  as  to  leave  ne  room  even  for  the 
half  belief  which  ]')oelrv  rc(pni'es  ?  Such  we  suspect  to 
have  Ix'en  the  case.  It  was  impossihle  for  the  ])oet  to 
adoj)t  altogether  the  material  or  the  immaterial  svstem. 
He  therefore  ttjok  his  stand  on  the  debalahle  urouncl.  He 
left  the  whole  in  ambiguity.  He  has  doubtless,  by  so 
doing,  laid  liiuiself  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
P>ut,  though  j>hilosophically  in  the  wrong,  we  caimot  but; 
believe  that  he  was  poetically  in  the  right.  This  task, 
which  almost  any  other  writer  would  have  found  imprac- 
ticable, was  ea-^y  to  him.  Tlie  ])eeuliar  art  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  communicating  his  meaning  circuitously  through 

1.  Our  own  '!  inn  is  that,  f  ir  from  uishiiig  to  <lo  this,  or  from 
temporizing  in  tne  malter.  Mikon,  throughout  the  poem,  endeHvours 
to  give  a  luoitl  interpietation  of  .spiritual  things  in  tiu;  light  of  the 
I'luitan  reasoning  of  h'lA  time  It  must  be  remembered  that  Milton 
was  1)  )th  a  pliilosopher  and  a  theologian. 

You  \\  ill  hiir<lly  be  expeeted  to  didcuaa  this  question  until  you  have 
read  much  of  Milton  and  of  itia  centemporaries. 
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a  long  succession  of  associated  ideas,  and  of  intiinatini^ 
inore  than  he  expressed,  enabled  him  to  tlisguise  those 
incMiiiLrruitics  which  he  couhl  not  avoid. 

I'oetrv  which  relates  to  the  l»ciiii:s  of  anotlier  world 
oultIiI  lo  he  uL  onct;  nivslcrious  and  ]»icturcs(|ii('.  Tli  it  nf 
iMiltou  is  so.  That  of  DaiiLe  is  pict  uivsiiuc,  iii«l.',Ml,  hcvnnd 
any  that  ever  was  wrilu-n.  lis  ellccL  approaches  to"  that 
produced  hy  the  i)eneil  or  the  chisel.  lJut  it  is  piciuresipie 
to  the  ex.  lusioii  of  all  my.stery.  This  is  a  fmdt  on  the 
n<;ht  siile.  a  fault  insei)arah!e  from  tht;  j.hin  of  ]Jante's 
■poem,  which,  as  we  Ii  tve  ahea<ly  oh.-^'rved,  rendered  the 
uniii»L  acfiuacy  of  dcscri  pi  i(  »ii  iiecessarv.  Still  it  is  a 
i'aulL.  Tlie  superiialural  aumls  excite  a!i  iutere-.!,  hut  it 
is  not  the  iiilerest  which  is  proper,  to  suix'i'iiat  iiial  au^eiits. 
We  feel  that  we  could  talk  to  the  .L,diosLs  a:i  l  ti.  iuoiis, 

niiearthly  awe.  We  could,  like 
Don  Juan,'  ask  them  to  supper,  aud  eat  heartily  in  their 
coiii}»aiiy.  1  )aiite"s  auLrels  are  <:ood  men  wit h  wiiiLTS.  His 
<levils  are  spiteful,  u;jiy  e.xecui  ioiu*is.  Jlis  dead  men  are 
merely  living  men  in  strange  situations.  T\u',  scene  which 
passes  between  the  poet  and  Karinata  is  justlv  separated. 
Still,  Fiirinati  in  the  burning  tomb  is  e.xactlv  what 
Farinata  would  have  been  at  an  attfo  dap,.  Nothin«'  can 
be  more  touciiing  than  llie  iii  sc  interview  of  Dante' and 
Uealriee.'^  Vet  wiiat  is  it  hut  a  lo\ely  woman  chidinty, 
Avilh  s\vee»;,  anstei'e  eoniposure,  the  lover  for  who.se  afl'ec- 
ti(jn  she  is  grateful,  but  whose  vices  sh<'  rcjirobates  ^.  The 
feelings  winch  give  the  pas.sagc  its  chartu  would  suit  the 
streets  of  Florence  as  well  as  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Purgatorv. 

The  spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  almost  all 

f)thGr  writers.  Hi:5  fiends,  in  particular,  are  wonderful 
creations.  They  are  not  metaphysical  ahstractions.  They 
are  not  wicked  men.    They  are  not  ugly  be£ists.  They 

1.  In  Mozarf  .s  (•c,'l«'l)iat.Ml  op.-ra  of  this  name,  Don  Juan  invites  to 

SUnpei'  the  illio.sf  of  his  MIU!  (if>  c;!  vi  ii;:: 

2.  Dante's  lost  love,  wlio  meets  liiiii  in  Purgatory  and  is  his  cuide 
through  Paradise.  =      ^  a 
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have  no  horns,  no  tails,  none  of  the  fce-faw-funi  ^  of  Tasso 
and  Klopstock/  They  have  just  enough  in  eonnnon  with 
human  nature  to  he  intelligilile  to  human  l>ein<,'s.  'heir 
characlfi.s  are,  Uke  their  foinis,  marked  hy  a  certain  dim 
resembhinee  to  those  of  nicii,  luir  exaLiirerated  to  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  xciicd  in  mystcritiiis  ^Iddin. 

I'ei'hajis  the  irods  and  dii'inop^' of  J'lschybis  may  licst 
hear  a  comj'arisou  wilii  the  an;4el.s  and  devils  of  Millon. 
The  style  of  die  Athenian  had,  as  we  liave  remarked, 
somethin;^'  of  the  Oriental  character;  and  the  same 
peculiarity  may  he  tracctl  iu  his  mythology.  It  has  noth- 
ing of  the  amenity  and  tde,«:ance  wliieli  we  generally  find 
in  tiie  su]);'rst  it  ions  of  (Ireeec.  All  is  vui:;_:»'<i,  harharie, 
iind  colossal.  Tlu;  leLTcnds  of  .l^seliyhis  seem  lo  iiarnioni/e 
less  with  the  fragianl  groves  and  giaeeful  ]»(»rtieos,  iu 
which  his  countrymen  paitl  their  vows  to  the  God  of  Light 
and  Goddess  of  1  )esire,  than  with  those  huge  and  grotesque 
lahyrintlis  of  eternal  gi'anite  in  which  Egyjtt  enshrined 
her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  llindostan  still  hows  down 
to  her  seven  headed  idols.  His  favorite  gods  are  those  of 
the  elder  u'enerat ion,  the  sons-of  heaven  and  earth,  eoni- 
l»ared  with  whom  dupiter  himself  was  a  stripling  and  an 
upstart, —  the  gigantic  Titans  and  the  inexorable  Furies. 
Foremost  among  his  creations  of  this  class  stands  I*ro- 
metheus,  half  fiend,  half  redeemer,  the  friend  of  man,  the 
sullen  and  implacable  enemy  of  Heaven.  I'rometheus 
l)t>ars  undoiibt(*dly  a  considerable  reseml  lance  to  the  Satan 
of  Milton.  In  boih  we  find  the  sa  ne  imjiatience  of 
control,  the  same  ferocity,  the  same  unconfjuerable  pride. 
In  both  characters,  also,  are  mingled,  though  in  very 
different  pioportions.  some  kind  and  generous  feelings. 
Prometheus,  however,  is  hardly  superhuman  enough.  He 

1.  Nonsensical  couti  ivances  or  actions  to  produce  terror  among  the 
ignorant  or  weak-minded. " — Encycl.  Diet. 

2,  A  German  poet  of  last  century.    See  list  of  names  in  history. 

^i.  The  (Jicok  "  (licnion  ■' is  tlu'  coniuct  iiii;  link  Letweeu  the  god<* 
and  man,  such  a  spirit  as  Pronietlieus,  mentioned  below  .  not  ueces* 
sarily  an  evil  spirit. 
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talks  too  iimcli  (if  his  (  liaiiis  andliis  mioasv  postnro;  lio  is 
ralljtT  ti'O  iiiucli  (U'j>r(,'sst'(l  and  a^^laU-d.  His  icsululioii 
SL'cnis  to  (.lepcMul  on  the  knowledi^'e  which  lie  jiosst-.-sfS 
that  lie  holds  the  fate  of  his  torturer  in  his  haiidn,  and 
that  the  hour  of  his  release  will  surelv  come.  J>ut  Satan 
is  a  croaturc  of  {mother  sphere.  The  might  of  his  inteU 
]'M'tUiil  iiaHiri'  i<  \  ictdridiis  ovrr  the  cxt  remit  v  (if  ]iain. 
Amiil-t  aL'oii'.c.s  \\hi(!i  (•aiiimt  In-  ciiikhmn  <m1  wilhmit  lioircir, 
he  (U'li  lie  rales,  icxilves,  ami  even  exuils.  AL;aiii>t  the 
sword  of  Michael,  airainst  liie  tliuiider  (if  Jehovah,  against 
the  llaniiuLj  lake  and  the  marl  hurninj;  with  solid  fiie, 
against  the  ]ir(is))ect  of  an  eternity  y>(  iininterniitled 
misery,  his  spi.it  hears  up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own 
innate;  eneiLiil  s,  rcciuiring  no  support  from  anything  ex- 
ternal, imr  even  from  ho]ie  il^^elf. 

To  relnin  I'^r  a  niomeiit.  to  ihe  ]iai'a]lfl  wliieli  we  lia\e 
been  altemiiling  to  draw  l»elween  Milton  and  J)aiile,  we 
would  aiid  th  »t  the  ]ioetiy  of  these  great  men  has  in  a 
considerable  degree  taken  its  character  from  their  mcnal 
qualities.  They  are  not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtiiido- 
their  idiosyncrasies  on  their  I'eaders.  They  Inive  nolliing- 
in  common  with  those  ni  idcni  lieggais  for  fame'  who 
extort  a  jiillanee  from  the  e()mpas>'iin  of  th(!  inex jierienee(l 
by  e.xjtosing  ll.e  iiid^edne.ss  and  s<  les  of  their  nnnds.  YeC 
it  would  be  dillieult  to  name  two  writers  whose  works 
have  been  moi  e  c<»nipletely,  though  undesignedly,  coloured 
by  their  ])ersoiial  feedings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  loftiness  of  Sjiirit,  that  of  ])ante  by  intensity  of  feeling. 
In  e\ery  line  of  the  "l)ivine  C'onieiiy"  we  discern  the 
as}»erity  which  is  yiroduced  l)y  })ri(le  struggling  with 
misery.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply 
and  uniformly  sorrowful.  The  melancholy  of  Dante  was 
no  fantastic  caprice.   It  was  uot,  as  far  as  at  this  distance 

ute  the  dljUisive  nature  of  tlie  e])Iiliet.s.  Pioliubiy  he  liiis  Byton 
in  mind  liere,  but,  if  so,  his  criticism  is  neither  jtenetrating  nor  just. 
It  is  a  nitleness  of  ppetcli,  hdv  eve r,  i>"t  f  f  rt  al  fet-liiig.  The  teinpta» 
tiou  to  siici  itice  truth  to  etlect  is  sometimes  too  etroni;;. 
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„I  ii,n.'  can        jiulir'"!,  lln;  vM'vvl  of  exleruiil  ciroum- 
stan.  rs.    Ii  was  iiom  williiii.    Neither  love  nor  ^lory, 
n.'iLlicr  the  c(mtlicts  of  earth  nor  the  hope  of  lieaven, 
c'oull  (lis}H'l  it.    It  turned  every  consolation  and  every 
ph'asurc  into  its  own  iialiuv.     It,  icscniMcd  lliat  noxious 
Sardinian  soil  ol"  which  ihc  intcns.'  l.iilcni-'-  i<  said  'o 
liavc  Ihm'ii  ].('ivc|.til.lc  cvt-n  in  its  li..ncy.     ills  mind  was, 
ill   tlif  nol-lc  laiiuiiauf  "t'  ih''  llchiew  jmh-i,  "a  land  of 
■  laikiicss,  as  darkness  it.xdf,  and  where  the  light  was  as 
darkness."     The  ulooin  of  his  character  di.scolonrs  all  the 
])assions  of  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and  lin<,'es  with 
its  own  livid  hiH'  the  llowers  of  I'aradist-  and  tlie  -lories 
of  tlie    ct'inal    throne.     All   the   portrait-   of   iiiiu  are 
siimularlv  charaeterisi ic.     Xo  person  can   look   on  the 
(■.•anires/i:  '  le  eveii  to  ru.u-(Mlness,  llic  dark  furrows  of 
I  lie  cheek,  I     ha--ar.l  and  woeful  stare  of  the  eye,  the  sul- 
len and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip,  and  doubt  that  they 
hclonj;  to  a  man  too  ])ro\id  and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 

MiUon  was,  like  1  )ante,  a  statesman  and  a  lover :  and, 
like  Dante,  h  had  been  unfortunate  in  ambition  an<l  in 
love.  He  iia..  survived  his  health  and  his  si^^ht,  the  c(»m- 
forts  of  his  iiome,  ami  the  pros])L'riLy  of  his  parly.  Of 
the  threat  men  by  whom  he  had  been  distin<,niished  at  his 
entrance  into  life,  some  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come  ;  some  had  carried  into  foreij^n  climates  their 
unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression  :  some  were  ]>ining  in 
duni^eons;  and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood  on 
scatiblds.  Venal  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sutii- 
cient  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pandar  in  the 
stvle  id  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favorite  writers  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  public.'*  It  was  a  loathsome  herd, 
which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble 
of  "Comus," — grotesque  monsters,  half  bestial,  half  human, 
dropping  with"  wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling 
in  obscene  dances.    Amidst  these  that  fair  Muse  was 

1 .  Job,  X.  22. 

2   L<;ok  up  names  of  writer.s  of  this  period,  and  judge  whether 
present  duy  critics  might  not  take  exception  to  this  statement. 
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placed,  like  the  chaste  hidy  of  Va-.i  mas<nio,  lofty,  sj)otle.s3, 
and  serene,  to  ite  chattered  ut,  and  pointed  at,  and  j^rinned 
at,  bv  the  whole  rout  of  satyrs  and  <,a)l)lin^i.  If  ever  .!»;- 
.-|K)iiM('!i(  y  and  asperity  oould  excused  in  any  nian.lliey 
ini^ht  have  1  eeii  excused  in  Milt'tn.  Hut  llie  s(ieii;;lU 
of  his  mind  nvcicauie  eNcry  ealuiuily.  Neither  liliuthie-s, 
nor  .^oul,  nor  a-e,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  allliclions,  nor 
political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  p'o.scription, 
nor  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  hia  sedate  and  ma  jt;stic 
patience.  His  spirits  <]()  n«»t  seem  to  have  l)eeii  hi^di,  l)Ut 
tliey  were  sin<;ularly  e-juaMf.  His  temper  was  serious, 
])erliaps  stem;  Imt  it  was  a  tem['ei'  which  no  sufleriuLTs 
could  rcmier  sulieii  or  fretful.^  Such  as  it  was  when, 
on  the  eve  of  great  events,  lie  returned  from  his  travels, 
in  the  prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with 
literary  distinctions  and  plowini;  with  patriotic  hopes, — 
such  it  continueil  to  be  when,  after  havin<]j  experienced 
every  calamity  whi(  h  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old.  })Oor» 
sightless,  and  disgracecl,  he  retired  to  his  liovel  to  die."' 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  he  wrot<!  the  '*  l*aradise 
Lost"  at  a  time  of  life  when  images  of  beauty  and  tender- 
ness are  in  general  beginning  to  fade,  even  from  those 
minds  in  which  they  have  not  been  effaced  by  anxiety  and 
disappointment,  lie  adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely 
and  delightful  in  the  }>hysical  and  in  the  moral  world. 
Neither  Theocrit  is  '  nor  Ariosto*  had  a  finer  or  a  more 
healtlifiil  .sense  of  the  pleasantness  of  extern.al  objects, 
or  loved  better  to  luxuriate  amidst  sunbeams  and  Howers, 
the  songs  of  nightingales,  the  juice  of  summer  fruits,  and 

1.  The  fannu?  critic,  M  itthew  AruoM,  wrote:  •*  Excuse  them  how 
one  will,  Milton  n  asperity  and  acerliity,  his  want  of  sweetness  of 
temper,  of  the  Shakespjarian  largeness  an<l  indnlgvince, arc  undeniahle." 

2.  Note  the /xt/a/tce  of  this  sentence,  i.e.,  the  similarity  of  its  two 
parts  in  constriictiou  and  rhythm.  Something  of  this  quality  may  be^ 
found  ahimdautly  in  Mauauiay.    Look  for  instances. 

Alluding  t  )  the  word  "  hovel,"  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Milton's 
income,  after  the  Restoration,  was  equivalent  to  about  £700 of  to>day. 
fiee  Masson's  Life  of  Milton. 

3.  See  p.  21,  note  1. 

4  See  list  of  ereat  names  of  the  15th  century. 
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tlio  coolness  of  sliady  fountain.s.     lli.s  concejilioii  of  lovo 
unites  ail  iIhj  volnjttuoiisiicss  of  iImj  Oricnial  Imreni,  ami 
till  tlu!  <:iilluiitry  ill"  the  c-liivalric        nainciit,  willi  all  llio 
ai;<l  (Hii»'t  atlc'tinii  (if  {111  J'iii-!i-li  lircsitlr.'  His 

Ji'  i'liy  irmiiuls  lis  i.f  llic  hliliiclt  s  nf  .Mpinc  sccimtv. 
Niii'KS  iilnl  (i<'ll-^  Ix'MUl  1  fi;l  jis  1,111  vl.iliil  ;iic  clhl  n '>oiihm  1  in 
il>  nio.-i  iiij^^t'd  iiiiil  L;i'4aiili(;  fU'\ .ii  ions.  'Jlie  loses  and 
myrilcs  blixun  uncliilletl  im  llui  vcrj^e  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  intieed,  f)f  the  peculiar  character  of  Milton  may 
he  f'Miiid  ill  all  his  wmlss.  jjiit  it  i^  stronj^dy  di.-jilaved 

in  the  Sonnets.  TIiom'  n  kal>le  jioems  |ia\r  been 
iiipjiTN aliK'tj  liv  (■iitii>  will)  li,i\('  Hot  uipiiTstoinl  their 
nature.  They  ha\e  i;u  e]»i'_:i  a  iiiiiia  1  ic  jmint.  Thire  is 
luiiu'  <»f  the  iii'ieiiuity  (f  Tiliraja  in  the  iIk-uuIiI,  none 
<»f  the  hard  ami  hiilliaiit  enamel  of  Vetrarch  in  the  style. 
They  are  siniitle  lait  majestic  records  of  the  feelinj^s  of  the 
jtoel,  as  lilt  It;  t  licked  (tut  for  the  jmhlic  eye  as  his  diary 
Monld  have  been.  A  \  ieto]y,an  expected  attack  iipon  the 
city,  a  nionicntaiy  lit  of  dejucssion  er  e.Miltalioii,  a  jesti 
thi'own  (Mil  auaiii.^t  <nie  <  f  his  hooks,  a  dicani  which  for  ;i 
^hoil  lime  restored  to  him  that  heaniiliil  fact;  over  which 
the  pave  Iiad  closed  forever,*  led  liim  to  musings  which, 
■without  eflbrt,  6ha])cd  themselves  into  verse.  The  unity 
of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style  whi'li  characterize  these 
little  j)ieees  remind  ns  of  the  (Jreek  Antholoiry,  or  perhaps 
still  more  of  the  Collects  (if  the  KnLrli>>h  Titiircy.  The 
iiohle  jioeiu  (»n  the  Massacres  of  riedmout  is  strictly  a 
vollect  in  verse.* 

The  Sonnets  : ;  more  or  less  striking,  according  as  the 
occasions  which  gave  birth  to  them  are  more  or  less  iuter- 

1.  "There  appears  in  his  (Milton's)  bool<9  something  like  a  Turkish 

cojitenipt  for  females,  as  siihonliiiate  and  iiitfiior  beings. "- ./o/(«.no//".s 
Lilts.  Voii  may  be  a'  le  to  luiiu  yuuv  own  opinion  after  reailinj^ 
J\trailiise  Lost,  Iktoks  iv.  anil  v. 

2.  See  previous  references. 

.S.  Tile  alhisiona  ure  to  various  sonnets  of  Milton's,— W/i.,  xi.,  zii.^ 
,  u  ix. ,  XX. ,  elc. 

4.  It  will  repay  you  tt>  read  this  jHeee.  Vou  will  llien  appreciate 
-ihe  aptness  of  the  term  applied  heie. 
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esiiiii;.  I'.ut  tin  y  an-,  altiiost  without  exception,  di^'nitied 
by  a  sol»rit!ty  and  <,'r»'atnfs.s  of  mind  to  wliicli  we  know  not 
where  to  look  i  ^r  a  )»anilU'l.  It  wouM,  iinleed,  he  fican  i  ly 
t;at'e  to  draw  uny  (Icci*,  -.l  ininMu  cs  as  t«)  tlie  char.H  ti  i  d 
a  wiitcr  tVmr  |>:i^- i'i<'>  .iircrtl  v  cu'" 'I  i>i  i<'al.  I'.iiL  llie 
qualities  v.:    ha\.     i-<  rihtMi   L.  Milloli,  lli<.u;4h  l-rr- 

haj.s  ni"st  -!!■'■  ,iy  mark  -i  ni  ll.  i^arls  ot'  iiis  works 
will  h  tiv;.'  ..I  iiiS  {>«'r-"ual  fLM']iii<:s,  are  distin^^niishahle  in 
evt'vv  paL'<  't>d  impart  to  ail  Iiis  wrilin^^s,  jaose  and 
jHU'ti  v,  Eiijiisii,  Latin,  and  Italian,  a  strong  family  like- 

His  laiitlic  (  0  11,1!  .  f  \va<  '^Wi  h  A  '-  fo  1k'  cxpccttMl  from 
a  man  of  a  >pll  ■*     ^  hi-jl!  a;pl  oi  ii.lrllfi  t  so  jxiwci  111!. 

] {,.  I  , I  jir  oi!i'  "  iii'i-L  Mciii'ii-.ion-  rias  111  llie  liisloiy 
of  niaiiKiml.-  ai  tli.-  N'MV  (•n>is  «'f  the  ••reat  c-ontiiet 
h.'tw»'t'ii  Oroina-d-'s  and  Arimane^/  lihi-rly  and  ilespotism, 
reason  and  prcjialice.  That  lmmI  I  .iih'  was  ioU!_^lit  for 
no  siniile  generation,  for  no  sinu^lf  iaial.  '1  he  drstinirs  of 
the  liuman  ran'  wcic  staked  on  same  ca^t  willi  the 
freedom  of  the  Ijiu'lisli  jnople.  'Ilicn  wcie  lirst  pro- 
claiiiM'd  tlio<('  miu'litv  principles  which  l)a\e  since  worked 
their  \v;iy  inlo  the  depths  of  the  American  foiests,  which 
have  roused  (ireece  from  the  slaveiy  nnd  de<rradation 
of  two  thousand  years,  nnd  which,  from  ore  did  of  Europe 
to  The  other,  have  kindled  an  niKpiencliahle  tire  in  the 
hearts  of  the  oppressed,  and  loost-d  the  knees  of  the 
<.}p])ressors  with  an  nnwonb  il  tear. 

Of  the>e  ])rinciples,  iImmi  .st rugulini^'  for  their  infant 
existence,  Millou  was  the  most  devoted  and  elocpient 
litei  iiy  champion.  ^Ve  need  not  say  liow  much  we 
admire  Ids  ]>ul>lic  conduct.  Hut  we  caimot  disfjuise  froin 
ourselves  that  a  lar-^e  ]>ortion  of  his  countrymen  .still 
think  ir  anji^titiaM],.  The  <'ivil  War,  indeed,  has  heen 
more  discussed,  and  is  less  and<-rstood,  than  any  event 

1.  See  account  of  the  religion  of  tiie  ancient  Persians,  in  your 

liiaiory.  , 

Observe  tlio  clear    h  isi..n  of  tli.-  snt)ject-=aa;  •  -  ' .   ly.    Att.  r 

yon  have  finislied  reading  the  piece,  go  ovtr  !  .  ie  it  into 
sections,  with  title  or  heading  for  each. 
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ill  English  liistory.  The  friends  of  liberty  laboured  under 
the  disadvantajfe  of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable  com- 
plained so  bitterly.^  Thoui,'h  tliey  were  the  conquerors, 
their  enemies  weie  the  jiaiiiters.  As  a  body,  the  liMiuid- 
heads  hud  done  tht-ir  iitnio>t  In  decrv  and  luin  literature; 
and  literature  was  even  with  tlieni,  as,  in  tlie  1oi»l,'  run,  it 
always  is  with  its  enemies.  The  best  book  on  their  side  of 
the  question  is  the  charinin<](  narrative  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
May's  "History  of  the  I'arliament"  is  good,  but  it  breaks 
otf  at  the  most  inicicstini;  crisis  of  the  strujrgle.  The 
]»ei'formanee  ot"  Ludlow  is  foolish  and  violent;  and  most; 
of  the  later  writers  who  lia\e  es})oused  the  same  cause — 
Oldmixon,  for  instance,  and  ("aUierine  Maeaulay — ha\e, 
to  say  the  least,  been  nujre  distinguished  by  zeal  than 
either  by  candour  or  by  skill.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
most  authoritative  and  the  most  popular  historical  works 
in  our  language, —  thnt  of  Clarendon  and  that  of  Hume. 
The  fornu-r  is  not  oidy  ably  written  and  full  of  valuable 
information,  but  has  also  an  air  of  dignity  and  sincerity 
which  makes  even  the  prejudices  and  errors  with  which  it 
abounds  respeetable.  Hume,"  from  whose  fascinating 
narrative  the  great;  mass  of  the  reading  public  are  still 
contented  to  take  their  opinions,  hated  religion  so  much 
that  he  hated  liberty  for  having  been  allied  with  religion, 
and  has  pl<\ided  the  cause  of  tyranny  with  the  dexterity 
of  an  adv(teate,  while  afi'e'  liisg  the  impartiality  of  a  judge.* 
The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  approved  or 
condenuied,  according  as  the  resistance  of  the  people  to 
Charles  I.  shall  appear  to  be  justifiable  or  criminal  We 
shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages 
to  the  discussion  of  that  interesting  and  most  important 
question.  AVe  shall  not  argue  it  on  general  grounds.  AVe 
shall  not  recur  to  thoce  primary  principles  from  which  the 

1.  In  one  of  .TIsop's  fables  a  lion  complaing  that  his  race  does  not 
know  how  to  imint,  «)therwise  one  would  see  pictures  of  men  con(iuered 
by  lions,  where  one  sees  now  only  pictures  of  lions  conquered  by  men. 

2.  If  you  wish  to  study  the  civil  war  period,  select  later  authorities, 
such  as  Green,  Ranke,  Carlyle,  Lingard. 
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claim  of  any  government  to  the  obedience  of  its  subjects 
fs  CO  be  deduced.  We  are  entitled  to  that  vantage-ground, 
but  we  will  relinquisli  it.  AVe  are,  on  this  point,  so  con- 
fident of  su]»eri()rity  that  we  are  not  unwilling'  to  imitate 
the  ostentati<,iii.s  generosity  of  th(jse  (uieit'iit  kniixhis  who 
vowed  to  joust  without  helmet  or  shield  against  all 
enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists  the  advantage  of 
sun  and  wind.  \Ve  will  take  tlie  nuked  constitutional 
question.  AVe  confidently  aftirm  tliat  eveiy  reason  which 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  tlie  lievolution  of  1<1.S.S  may  he 
urged  with  at  least  equal  force  in  favor  of  what  is  called 
the  (ireut  liel)elli(»n. 

The  p.'"inciples  of  the  Hevolution  have  often  been  grossly 
misrepresented,  atid  never  more  than  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who,  while 
they  profess  to  hold  in  reverence  tlie  great  names  and 
great  actions  t)f  former  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any 
other  purp(»se  than  in  order  to  liud  in  them  sinne  excuse 
for  existing  abuses.^  In  every  venerable  preeedent  they 
pass  by  what  is  essential  and  take  only  what  is  aecidental; 
they  keep  out  of  sight  what  is  beneiicial,  and  hold  up  to 
public  imitation  all  that  is  defective.  If,  in  any  part  of  • 
any  great  examj>le,  there  be  anything  unsound,  these  flesh 
flies  detect  it  with  an  unerring  instinct,  and  dart  upon  ib 
with  a  ravenous  deliglit.  If  some  good  end  has  been 
attainetl  in  spite  of  them,  they  feel,  with  their  prototype, 
that  their 

**  Labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil."  3 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derived  from  the 
Hevolution  these  people  are  utterly  insensible.  The 
expulsion  of  a  tyrant,  the  solemn  recognition  of  popular 
rights, — liberty,  security,  toleration, — all  go  for  nothing 
with  them.  One  sect  tliere  was  which,  from  unfortunate 
temporary  causes,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  under 

1.  The  Tories  that  opposed  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  You 
will  have  already  strongly  suspected  Macaulay  of  Whigisui. 

2.  Pamdiae  Lost,  i.  164  5. 
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close  restraint.^  One  part  of  the  cni]iire  tiiere  was  so 
unhappily  circunistanced  that  at  that  lime  ils  misery  was 
necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavery  to  our  free- 
dom.* These  are  the  parts  of  the  Revolution  which  the 
politicians  of  whoui  we  s]>eak  love  to  contenii)late,  and 
which  seciu  to  theiii,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  in  some 
degree  to  palliate,  the  gixxl  which  it  lias  j^roduced.  Talk 
to  them  of  Xaples,'  of  Spain,  or  of  Souili  America  -.^  they 
stand  f(jrlli  zealots  f(jr  the  doctrine  of  Divine  IJiglit* 
which  has  now  come  back  to  us,  like  a  thief  from  transpor- 
tation, under  the  alias  of  Legi  imacy.  But  mention  the 
miseries  of  Ir*dand.  Then  Wdliam'^  is  a  hero.  Then 
Somers  and  Shrewsbury*'  are  great  men.  Then  the  Ilevo- 
liition  is  r.  glt)rions  era  !  The  very  same  persons  who,  in 
this  country,  never  omit  an  opporninilv  of  reviving  every 
wretched  Jacobite  slander  respecting  tlie  AVIiigs  of  tliat 
period,  have  no  sooner  crossed  St.  George's  Channel  than 
they  begin  to  fill  their  bumpers  to  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory.'  They  may  truly  boast  that  they  look 
not  at  men,  but  at  measures.  f^o  tliat  evil  he  done,  they 
care  not  who  does  it:  the  arbitrary  Charles  or  the  liberal 
William,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  or  Fieilerick  the  Tro- 
testant.*^    On  such  occasions  their  deadliest  opponents 

1.  Decidedly  an  ingenious  way  of  putting  it.  You  will  understand 
the  allusions,  and  will  note  the  narrow  English  idea  conveyeil  by  the 
word  "our."' 

2.  Lil)cral  risings  had  recently  taken  place  in  tliis  kingdom. 

3.  The  South  American  republics  that  had  recently  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain. 

4.  See  your  History  of  England,  reign  of  James  I. 

f).  Macaulay's  aiguinent  is,  that  the  cxtreine  Tories  of  his  day 
apprcive  «inly  of  those  episodes  of  the  Revolution  which  he  coiisidei .s 
unfortunate.  They  consider  it  well  that  William  should  have  treated 
lit  land  as  he  did,  and  it  is  this  same  treatment  which  they  desire  to 

peipel  u..te, 

6.  Leaders  in  the  Revolution. 

7.  Of  William  III.    This  was  the  regular  Whig  toast. 

8.  P.  rdinaud  of  Spain  and  Fredt  ricU  William  III.  of  Prussia  had 
lately  iliecketl  nioveTuents  for  a  mote  liberal  form  of  government.  la 
both  countries  the  leaders  of  the  forwanl  party  suffered  death. 
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may  reckon  upon  their  candid  constrnction.  The  hold 
assertions  of  these  people  have  ot'  late  impressed  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  with  an  opinion  that  James  II.  was 
expelled  simply  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  the 
lievolution  was  essentially  a  Protestant  revolution. 

liut  lllis  coi  taiiily  was  not  the  case,  nor  can  any  jicrf^on 
who  lias  a('(juir('(l  more  knowliMl^e  of  the  history  <•!'  ilioso 
times  than  is  lobe  found  in  ( iold.smilh's  "  xMiridgnncni  " 
believe  that,  if  dames  had  held  his  own  religious  ojtinions 
without  wishin<(  to  make  proselytes,  or  if,  wisliing  even  to 
make  proselytes,  he  had  contented  himself  with  cxeitinj^ 
only  his  constitutional  inHuciRc  for  that  purpose,  the 
Trince  of  ()ran<'^  would  ever  have  been  invited  over. 
Our  ancestors,  we  sujiposc,  knew  their  own  meaniii^  :  ai  d, 
if  we  may  brlic^ve  them,  their  ii(jslilily  was  primaiily,  iiot^ 
to  Calholii'ism,  but  to  tyranny.  They  did  not  (lri\ c  out  a 
tyrant  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  they  excluded 
Catholics  from  the  Crown  because  they  tliought  iheni 
likely  to  be  tyrants.  The  ground  on  which  they,  in  their 
famous  resolution,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  was  this: 
"  that  James  had  liroki-n  the  fundamental  laws  of  l\  <.•: 
kingdom."^  Eveiy  man,  therefore,  who  ai){iroves  (>(  the 
lievolution  of  1G88  must  hold  that  the  breach  of  funda- 
mental laws  on  the  part  of  the  s«)vereign  justifies  resist- 
ance. The  question,  then,  is  tiiis  :  Hiid  Charles  I.  broken 
the  fundamental  laws  of  England  ? 

No  person  can  answer  ii.  l  negative  unless  he  refuses 
credit,  not  merely  to  all  tlie  accusations  1)r(»ught  again.-t 
('liarles  by  his  o)>])o!icnls,  Imt  to  I  he  nai  t  atives  (»f  liie 
warmest  IJov  ilists,  and  to  the  conlessions  of  the  kinir 

1.  This  is  a  partial  statement  of  the  fads.  The  resolution  sets 
forth  that  James,  "  having  endeavoured  to  Rulivcrt  tlie  conHtitntion  of 
this  kingdom  tiy  the  hrcakiii!,'  of  the  oi  iiriiinl  coiitract  hetwecn 
anil  pjople,  and  by  tiie  advice  of  Jesuus  anil  other  wicked  p-ople 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  with«lrn»vn  himself 
<>ut  of  tiic  kiiiL'i'oin,  lias  alulicatt'il  tlic  government,  ami  th.it  tlu; 
throne  is  tht^n-hy  vjtcasit.  '  M  uaiilay  igniitcs  nil  grf>r,ndg  hv.ttho  fiint 
one.  True,  the  resolution  was  inconsistent ;  hnt  many  Tories  accepted 
the  new  king  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  i<  :ison.s,  and  not  for  the 
reason  expi  eased  in  tlie  clause  which  Macaulay  <| notes. 
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himself.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  any  historian  of  any 
ptrty  who  has  related  the  events  of  that  reign,  the  con- 
duct of  Charles,  from  his  accession  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  rarlianient,  had  been  a  continued  course  of 
oppression  and  tn'achery.  Let  those  who  applaud  the 
lievolution  and  coiulcnm  the  Kehellion  mention  one  act  of 
James  II.  to  which  a  paralhd  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  his  father.  Let  tiiem  lay  their  fintrers  on  a 
single  article  in  tiie  Declaration  of  Iwi<;ht,*  presented  by 
the  two  houses  to  William  and  Mary,  which  Charles 
is  not  acknowledged  to  liave  violated.  He  had,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  own  friends,  usurped  the  functions 
of  the  lej^islatiire,  raised  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Pavliament,  and  (juarten-d  troops  on  tiie  ]KM)ple  in  the 
most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner.  Xot  a  single  session 
of  Parliament  h.ad  passed  without  some  unconstitutional 
Attack  on  the  freedom  of  debate.  The  right  of  petition 
was  grossly  violateil.  Arbitrary  judgments,  exorbitant 
fines,  and  unwarranted  imprisonments  were  grievances  of 
daily  occurr-ence.  If  these  thinijs  do  not  justify  resist- 
ance, the  llevolution  was  treason';  if  they  do,  the  great 
Rebellion  W'as  laudable.^ 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  measures  ?  Why, 
after  the  king  had  consented  to  so  many  reforms  and 
renounced  so  ninny  oppressive  prerogatives,  did  the  Par- 
liament continue  to  rise  in  tlieir  demands  at  the  risk 
of  provoking  a  civil  war?  The  ship  money  had  been 
given  up,  the  Star  Chamber  had  been  abolished,  provision 
had  l)een  made  for  the  fre(iuent  convocation  and  secure 
deliberation  of  Parliaments.  Wliy  nob  pursue  an  end 
confessedly  good  by  peaceable  and  regular  means  ?  We 
recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the  Revolution.  Why  was 
James  driven  from  thethroir  I  \Vh  v  was  lie  not  retained 
upon  conditions  ?    He,  too,  had  offered  to  call  a  free  Par- 

1.  See  reigu  of  William  III.  and  Maiy. 

2.  Of  what  St  ateiiieiit  on  p.  37  srs  the  last  six  sentences  an 
«lah()ration?  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Milton  ?  Note,  by  way  of 
fitKliiig  ail  answer,  where  you  next  meet  the  name  of  the  poet,  and 
where  it  was  last  mentioned. 
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liamenc,  and  to  submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters 
in  dispute.  Yet  we  are  in  the  habit  of  praising  our  fore- 
fathers, who  preferred  a  revolution,  a  disputed  succession, 
a  dynasty  of  stran,i:^ers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and  iiitos- 
t'ne  war,  a  slaiuliiiLr  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  the 
rule,  however  rest  licied,  of  a  trit-il  and  proved  tviant. 
The  Long  railianient  acted  on  the  saiiu;  ]»rinciple,  and  is 
entitled  to  tiie  same  praise.  They  could  not  tru.st  the 
king.  He  had,  no  doubt,  passed  salutary  laws  ;  but  what 
assurance  was  there  that  he  would  not  break  them  ?  He 
had  renounced  oppressive  prerogatives,  but  wheKi  was  the 
security  tliat  he  would  not  resume  them  ?  Tiie  nation 
liad  to  deal  with  a  in:in  whom  no  lie  could  bind;  a 
man  who  made;  and  broke  promi^c^  with  (Mpml  faciiitv  ;  a 
man  whose  honour  had  been  a  Iiuudrei.1  times  pawned  and 
never  redeemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on  still 
stronger  ground  than  the  eonvenlion  of  1G88.  No  action 
of  James  can  be  compared  to  the  coiKluct  of  Charles  with 
respect  to  the  Pelilion  of  Kigiit.  Tliv,  Lords  and  Commons 
present  him  with  a  bill  in  which  the  constitutional  lindts 
of  his  power  are  maikcd  out.  He  hesitates;  he  evades  ; 
at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent  for  five  subsidies. 
The  bill  receives  his  solemn  assent;  the  subsidies  are 
voted;  but  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  relieved  than  he 
returns  at  once  to  all  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  nb  iudon,  and  violates  all  the  clauses 
of  the  very  act  whicli  be  hail  been  j)aid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  ve.irs  the  peoj>le  had  seen  the  rights 
which  were  theirs  by  a  double  claim  —  by  immemorial 
inheritance  and  by  recent  purchase  —  infringed  by  the 
perfidious  king  who  had  recognized  them.  At  length 
circumstances  compelled  Charles  to  summon  another  Par- 
liament. AiK  Llier  chance  was  given  to  our  fathers;  were 
they  to  throw  it  away  as  they  had  thrown  away  the 
former  ?   AVere  tlicv  rrLrain  to  be  cozened  by  Ic  Iloi  Ic  vcut * 

1.  The  Norman  French  form  of  assent  to  an  Act  of  Parliament— > 
"The  Kin«  wills  it." 
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Were  they  again  to  advance  iheir  money  nr.  pletlges  \vliicli 
had  been  forfeited  over  and  over  again  ?  We  e  tliey  to  hiy 
a  second  Petition  of  Kiglit  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to 
grant  another  lavisli  aid  in  exclianu'f  for  another  unmean- 
ing' cei-emony,  and  then  to  take  llit-ir  dt-parture,  till,  after 
ten  yt'urs  niori^  of  fraud  and  opjtression,  t  licir  jd  ince  slnmld 
again  reijuiit;  a  .su])j»ly,  and  again  rcjtay  it  wiili  a  jierjury  ? 
They  were  compelled  lo  clioose  whetiier  thry  would  trust 
a  tyrant  or  conquer  hini.  We  think  they  chose  wisely 
and  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  tlie  adxneates  of  other 
malefactors  against  whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  ])ro- 
diiced,  generally  decline  all  controversy  about  the  facts, 
and  content  tliemselvrs  with  callin<^'  t-.'stimonv  to  char- 
acter. He  had  so  many  ]»rivale  \  iriues  !  And  had  dames 
II.  no  private  virtues  i  Was  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitter- 
est enemies  themselves  being  judges,  destitute  of  private 
virtues  ?  And  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
Charles  ?  A  religious  zeal,  not  more  sincere  than  that  of 
his  son,  and  fidly  as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and  a  few 
of  the  ordinary  household  decencies  which  half  tlie  tomb- 
stones in  p]ngland  claim  for  those  who  lie  beneath  them. 
A  good  father!  A  good  liusband!  Ample  apologies 
indeed  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and  false- 
hood ! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation  oath, 
and  we  are  told  that  he  kej^t  liis  murriage  vow!  We 
accuse  him  of  having  given  up  his  peo})le  to  the  merciless 
inflictions  of  the  most  hoc-lieaded  and  hard-hearted  of 
prelates,^  and  the  defense  is  that  he  took  his  Uttle  son  on 
his  knee  and  kissed  him !  We  censure  him  for  having 
violated  the  articles  of  the  Petition  of  Eight,  after  having, 
for  good  and  valuable  consideration,  promised  to  observe 
iheni  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
hear  prayers  at  six  in  the  morning !    It  is  to  such  con- 

1.  Laud  is  the  prelate  meant.  The  author  is  not  always  uiscrinu- 
Dating  in  his  use  of  superlatives. 
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siilorations  as  these,  together  wiih  hi.s  Vamlyke^  dress,  his 
handsome  face,  and  his  jx^dvcd  heard,  that  l»e  owes,  we 
verily  Ix  lieve,  must  of  his  jjopuhiriiy  wiih  the  present 
generation. 

i'or  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
common  phrase,  "a  good  man,  but  a  had  king."  We  can 
as  easily  conceive  a  good  man  and  an  unnatural  fatlier, 
era  good  man  and  a  treacherous  fiiend.  We  cannot,  in 
estimatiic^'  the  cliaractcr  «)t"  an  iiuHvidual,  h'ave  out  of  our 
consideralion  Ins  conduct  in  llie  most  inn>orlaiit  of  all 
human  relations;  and  if  in  that  relation  we  liiid  him  to 
liave  been  scllish,  cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  call  liim  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  tem- 
perance at  table  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel.'^ 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting 
a  topic  on  which  the  defenders  of  Chailes  are  fond  of 
dwelling.  If,  they  say,  Ik^  governed  ids  jK'ojde  ill,  he  at 
least  governed  tiiem  after  the  e.\am}>le  of  his  jaedeeessors. 
If  he  violated  their  privileges,  it  was  because  those 
privileges  had  not  been  accurately  defined.  No  act  of 
oppression  has  ever  been  imputed  to  him  which  has  not 
a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Tudors.  This  point  Hume 
has  laboured  with  an  art  which  is  as  discreditable  in  a 
liistorical  work  as  it  would  l>e  atlnnral)le  in  a  forensic 
address.'^  The  answer  is  short,  clear,  and  decisive.  Charles 
had  assented  to  the  Petition  of  Kight.  He  had  renounced 
the  oppressive  powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by  his 
predecessors,  and  he  had  renounced  them  for  money.  He 
was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  antiquated  claims  against 
his  own  recent  release.* 

1.  The  picturesque  costume  in  which  he  is  presentoil  by  tlie  Flemish 
painter,  Vandyke. 

2.  It  i:^  h;ii  (l  to  believe  that  onr  author  tf)ok  himself  soi  ioiisly  \\  hen 
he  penne'l  this  list  of  aiunsiug  antitlu  ses  and  mirt  li-provokiug  railleries. 

3.  ' '  Forensic  address  "  wouUl  be  an  apt  term  to  apply  to  our  author's 
effort. 

4.  It  may  be  rejoined  that  the  Petition  of  Right  was  by  no  means 
<lefinite  on  the  question  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  sovereign.  It  did 
not  specify  wliat  taxes  weie  illegal.  Tiie  right  of  tiie  sovereign  to 
impose  taxes  was  not  completely  renounced  until  the  Declaration  of 
Right,  1689. 
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These  arguments  are  so  obvious  that  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them,  but  those  who  have 
cteerved  hmv  much  the  events  of  that  time  are  mis- 
reprcsented  and  misunderstnod  will  not  blame  us  for 
slalintf  tlie  ease  simjily.  It  is  a  case  of  which  tlie 
sim[tlcst  slatcnu'nt  i-;  the  strongest. 

Tlie  eiK'iuius  of  tho  railianieut,  indeed,  rarely  choose  to 
take  issue  on  the  great  points  of  the  question.  Tiiey 
co!itent  themselves  with  exposing  some  of  the  crimes  and 
folliey  to  which  public  commotions  necessarily  give  birth. 
They  bewail  the  ninnerited  fate  of  Slratlnrd.  Tli(\v  ex- 
ecrate the  lawless  violencii  of  the  .'irniy.  They  laugh  at 
the  scri]»tui'al  names  of  the  preachers.  Ma ii)i--geiierals^ 
fleecing  their  districts  ;  soldiers  reveling  on  the  spoils  of 
a  ruined  peasantry ;  upstarts,  enriched  by  the  public 
plunder,  taking  possession  of  the  hospitable  firesides  ami 
hereditary  trees  of  the  old  gentry;  boys  smashing  the 
beautiful  windows  of  cathedials  ;  (Juakt-rs  riding  liaked 
through  the  market-place;  Fifih-nioiiareliy  men'- shouting 
for  King  .bjsus  ;  agilmors  leeturin^f  from  tin,'  tops  of  tul)S 
on  the  fate  of  Agag;* — all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the 
offspring  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter. 
These  charges,  w^ere  they  infinitely  more  important,  would 
not  alter  our  opinion  of  an  event  which  alone  has  made 
us  to  difler  from  the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  despotic 
sceptres.  Many  evils,  no  doubt,  wore  ]>roduced  by  the 
Civil  War.  They  were  the  price  of  our  liberty.  Has  the 
acquisition  been  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend  the  body  which  he 
leaves.^  Are  the  miseries  of  continued  possession  less 
liorrible  than  the  struggles  of  the  tremendous  exorcism  ? 

1.  Local  executives  appointed  by  Cromwell, 

2.  Those  who  believed  that  Christ's  kingdom  had  already  come,  to 
aucceed  the  four  inonarchiea  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  foretold  by  Daniel,  the  Prophet. 

3.  /.  Samuel,  xv. 

4.  A  powerful  figure,  though  possibly  not  Macaulay's  own. 
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If  it  were  possilde  that  .'i  j)eoplo  ItrouLrht  up  under  an 
intolerant  and  arbitrary  system  could  subvert  that  system 
without  acts  of  cruelty  and  folly,  half  the  olyections  to 
despotic  power  would  he  rcnidvcd.  We  should,  in  that 
case,  he  conipelleil  to  acknowlediie  that  \l  at  least  produces 
no  pernieiniis  fll't'cts  on  the  inU'llcd  ual  and  moral 
character  ol"  a  nalinn.  Wi^  dej»lore  the  oulrauts  wliich 
aceompany  revolutions.  JUiL  tlie  more  violent  the  out- 
rages, the  more  assured  we  feel  tliat  a  revolution  was 
necessary.  Tlie  violence  of  those  outra.cjes  will  always  he 
proportioned  to  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  <tf  the  jxjoj.h;  will  he  ]>ro- 
portioned  to  the  o[){)res>ioii  nnder  wiiicli  they  h;i\e  heen 
accustoinetl  to  live.  Thus  it  was  in  our  ('i\  il  War.  The 
heads  of  the  Ciiurch  and  Stale  rcapeil  only  that  wliieh 
they  had  sown.  The  government  had  })rohihited  fiee 
discussion  ;  it  had  done  its  best  to  keep  the  peo[)le  un- 
ac(pi;iinted  with  their  duties  and  their  rights.  The 
retribution  was  just  and  natural.  If  our  rulers  suffered 
from  popular  ignorance,  it  was  because  they  had  them- 
selves taken  away  the  key  of  knovvledge.  If  they  wave 
assailed  with  blind  fury,  it  was  because  they  had  exacted 
an  equally  blind  submission.  ^ 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that  we  always 
see  the  worst  of  them  at  lirst.  Till  men  have  been  some 
time  free,  they  know  not  how  to  use  their  freedom.  The 
natives  of  wine  countries  are  generally  sober.  In  climates 
where  wine  is  a  rarity  intemperance  abounds.  A  n^nvly 
liberated  people  may  be  conii»ared  to  .i  northern  army 
encamped  on  the  lihine  or  the  Xeres.'  It  is  said  that, 
when  soldiers  in  such  a  situation  first  find  themselves  able 
to  indulge  without  restraint  in  such  a  rare  and  expensive 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  tlie  wi  iter's  answer  to  the  charges  made  by 
*'  the  enemies  of  the  Parliament  "  (page  44:)  ? 

Combine  the  last  two  seutences  into  uue  aud  note  the  weakened 
■eflfect. 

2.  The  plain  and  town  near  Cadiz  which  give  their  name  to 
the  wine  called  sheiTy. 
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luxury,  nothing  is  to  Ic  steu  but  intoxication.  Soon, 
however,  plenty  teaches  discretion,  and,  after  wine  ha» 
been  for  a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they  become  more 
tt'iiiperate  than  they  had  evor  liocn  in  their  own  country. 
In  ilie  same  nianner,  the  liiiiil  nii'l  iM'riiiniicnt  fruits  of 
lihcrtv  aro  wisdom,  moderation,  and  incicy.  Its  iinnie- 
iVv.iVii  vAiWla  aie  often  atrocious  crimes,  cnntlictini;  errors, 
skepticisni  on  points  the  most  tdear,  do^jniatism  on  points 
the  most  mysterious.  It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  ene- 
mies love  to  exhibit  it.  They  pull  down  the  scutt'oldin^ 
from  the  lialf-tinished  tdifice;  thoy  point  to  the  liyin«^ 
(hist,  the  falling  hricks,  tlie  comfortless  rooms,  the  fri^iit- 
ful  irregularity  ()f  tlie  whole  ajtpearance.  and  then  ask  in 
scorn  wliere  the  ])r(>mised  s[)lendor  and  comfort  is  to 
be  found.  If  sucli  miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail, 
there  would  never  be  a  good  house  or  a  guutl  government 
in  the  world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by  .  '>,ne 
mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  ap[»ear  at 
certain  seasons  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake. 
Those  who  injured  lier  (hiring  llie  ])eriod  of  lier  disguise 
were  forever  excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings 
which  she  bestowed,  liut  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her 
loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and  protected  her,  she  afterwards 
revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  w  hicli 
was  natural  to  her;  arcom]>anied  their  ste]»s,  gianted  all 
their  wislies,  filletl  their  houses  with  wealth,  made  tlieni 
ha})pv  in  love  and  victoiious  in  war.  Sueli  a  spirit  is 
Liljcrtv.  At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile. 
She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who 
in  disgu.st  shall  venture  to  crush  her!  And  h{ippy  are 
those  who,  having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded 
and  fri.uhtful  sha])e,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in 
the  time  of  her  beauty  and  her  glory  ! 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  wliich  newly 
acquired  fieedom  produces,  and  that  cure  is  freedom. 
AVheu  a  prisoner  fir.-t  leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear 
the  light  of  day;  he  is  unable  to  discriminate  colours  or 
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recognize  faces.  V>\\t  the.  rcincily  is,  not  to  n'niautl  hiin 
into  Ills  (lunj^i'on,  l»ul  to  iiccu.stom  liiia  to  llu;  rays  of  tlio 
sun.  The  biaze  of  tiutli  .'ind  lihuily  may  at  first  <lazzle 
and  bewilder  nations  which  Ii.sve  become  half  blind  in  the 
house  of  bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  bear  it.  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to 
reason.  The  extreme  viulciict'  of  opinions  subsides. 
Hostile  theories  correct  each  olh(;i-.  The  scattered  ele- 
ments of  truth  cease  to  (onlend,  and  l»eu'in  to  coalesce. 
And  at  length  a  system  of  justice  and  order  is  educetl  out 
of  the  chaos.' 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying 
it  down  as  a  self-evident  prop<Jsition  that  no  people  ought 
to  be  free  till  they  are  iit  to  use  their  free<lom.  The 
maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  it  solved 
not  to  <ro  into  the  water  till  he  had  learned  to  swim.  \i 
men  are  to  wait  for  lii>erly  till  they  become  wise  and  good 
in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  forever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  Milton  and  the  other  wise  and  good  men  who, 
in  spite  of  much  that  was  ridiculous  and  hateful  in  the 
conduct  of  their  as.sficiatcs,  stood  firndy  hy  the  cause  of 
public  liberty.  e  .ue  not  aware  that  the  poet  lias  been 
charged  with  jiersonal  ])articipation  in  any  of  the  blam- 
able' excesses  of  that  time.  The  ..vourile  topic  of  his 
en^.  les  is  the  line  of  conduct  wl.  .h  he  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  king.  Of  that  celebrated 
proceeding  we  by  no  mealis  approve.  Still  we  must  say, 
in  justice  to  the  many  emiiuMit  person:^  who  concurred 
in  it,  and  in  justice  more  }(articularly  to  the  eminent 
person  who  defended  it,  that  n^ahing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  im})Utations  which,  lor  tiie  last  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  cast  upon  the 
Eegicides.*   We  have,  throughout,  abstained  from  appeal- 

1.  Apply  your  own  nietho,!  *)f  punctuation  to  this  paragraph. 
Whose  method  do  you  consider  more  effective,  Macaulay  s  or  your 
own  ? 

2.  What  is  the  derivation  of  this  word  ? 
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in^L,'  to  firs!  j.t  ii  '"i  '^V"  ^vill  not  api  to  ihem  now. 
AVe  iv.  i,'-  a-aiii  \<>  ih  -  |.anillcl  <  of  ih.-  !;,-■  .  i 
A\  lua  »isj.eiit  di>l  iiict  I'ld  can  ho  drawn  i.i-twr -n  tlie 
execution  ol'  tla^  fulluT  an  1  ihu  »ie[»o.sitiuu  (  '  i  he  s-n  ? 
What  constitutioi!  tl  niaxiin  is  then;  wiiich  aj  .  ->  tiio 
former  an«l  not  fo  the  latter?  Tlie  kiu.i,'  can  no 
wrong.^  If  so.  J  imi.-.s  wuf*  as  innocent  as  Charles  <  ..nld 
have  heen.  Tl  i  i  ■  ter,  only,  ouj^ht  to  o  respoiMil.!*' 
for  the  acts  of  -  ,..vi    ,.    li        w!,;.  not  ini}.cacii 

Jellrcys  and   i'  am  .l.iiu.j..  '    'j'!,-  j..  is(.i    of  \^ 
sacred.    Was  tiic  per.  on  of    la.nt-s  consi^  -rtM  .^acn  d  ,  t 
the  lioyne/    To  ilis«-|,arrr,.  c.mnon  a-ain.  ;  .,  i  armv  m 
known  to  !  *  {)o,-te(l  is        'pioacli  pretty 
near  to  regicide.    (  harlc.^,    .o,  it  sli      i  ahxays  l»e  reinem- 
bi'ivd,  was  j)nt  to<k'atti  ^v  men  wlioJiad  l  ecn  ex  i-<p.  lated 
hy  tl>o  ji..stili!i.'s  of  .scv.  r.d  ycais,       !    w    >   h    I  jh  ,  or 
been  hound  to  lnin  hy  u  /  <  '\u  r  !:■•        •  th  it  Whicli  was 
coninKtu  to  tlicm  wiiii  .lil   ,  .  ir  i    Imw  ciii/ens.  Tiiose 
who  drove  James  from  his  thi  ne,  w  o  seduced  \ih  ..  a-v. 
who  fJienated  his  friends,  wlio  iirst  imprisoned  hi  a  i  li'is 
palace  an<l  tli(!n  nirncd  him  out  of  it,  who  hf  ke  in  .on 
his  very  .slumhers  hy  imp    ions  messajres,  u;        m  ' 
hin    with   tire  and  .sw  nl  fr<        luj  j.ai^  o-  , 
to  another,  who  han^d,  drew,  an^i  (piari  ,  i 
cuts,  and  attainted  his  innocent  hei     were  ins 
his  two  daughters.''    AVh<-n  we  n    ct  on  all  ti     •  lihi 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  .same  p  r  )ns  wii 
on  the  5th  of  Novi   ih.  r,"*  thank  (14  for  wonuer    Uv  con- 
duetin<jf  Ids  servant  Will  am,  and  f  ^r  making  all  o  Kisitioi 
fall  before  him  until  he  l»ecame   -ur  k  ug  and  i:o\-ernor. 

1.  A  maxim  of  English  law:  it  is     ,o  s  ivereign's    !i»  liatcr^  o 
advisers  thit  are  held  responsible  for  a!       s  of  st  ite. 

2.  To  r/,','a//// ia  to     .->oeed  against  a  -r^-^  ans  a 
duced  into  Parliamei        Tlie  procee          ,  -tt 
Edward  Stuart,  son  oi  James  II.,  vi.         ,  t-.i 
of  ruling,  the  pretended  reajion  \tf  WL     =          «  ^; 

3.  Who  are  meant  ?    ^^nsultyour  hisi  ry  fi  »t  ^ud 
last  pages. 

4.  See  p.  49,  note  1. 
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C'li  "ii  tl  .".i-ii  of  .Tammry,' contrive  to  V)e  afriu<l  thai 
the  !  lii'd  of  the  Martyr  may  be  visited  on  tliem- 

tivlv'  •    Mil  if'cir  liihhiM 

i    ''[>rn  i    w.'  t    i|'  th(»  exoiMit inn  of  ('harlt's  ; 

II      !)f'-au>t  tiio  const lUit loll  cxciupts  ilu'  kiiiu  fioni  ir- 
.s[M,iMilMjity,  for  wc  kimw  thai  all  Mirh  iii.ixims,  iKtwcvi.-r 
e    .  lei     liave  tneir  exteji    mis  ;  nor  becuuso  we  U'.A  unv 
111         ill  his  character,  for  we  think  tliat  IiU 
'H      •    '*>   I  »ea  him  with  ]"M  f(H  t  justice  ,.s"al\i  ant, 
I'Ji       ;i  '      licrcr,  aiul  a  ]     He  enemy  ,"  Imt  l)ecause 
\  '  «'  '        1  H  it  tliti  nil'      !'(;  was  iiio-t  in j'"jous  to 

til  in  He  W  lioii    it  1  ••tl|0\  1.1      I,-      (■  it 

t       I  '       hi-      ir,  to  whom  iIk-  all  ;^iaiirt    it  cm  i  v 
1  wa.s  instai   ly  transferred,  was  at  hii    •.    'i  la- 

1      n-.    rians  coidd  never  h.   e  heen  |»erf<'aly  reoonfiled 
lie  faihcr    thi'V  h  id  no  su<  ii  rooted  enmity  to  the  on. 
^riNit  ImmIv  of  the  also,  cont<'mphited  that 

I'oi.ecilin'^  with  fcrliu^s  w  iiowrvcr  iin reasonable,  no 
»\  eriiMii'uL  could  Niti-ly  vi  o  outraut- 

!■ 't,  iliongh  we  think    !  liicL  of  .lie  lieuiciilcs 

ia    ible,  that  of  Milton  ap|  »  us  in  ,i  very  dillerent 

,'hi.-  The  deed  was  done.  It  .  lud  not  be  undone.  The 
t. .  il  was  incuneil,and  the  oltjiM  t  was  to  lender  it  a.s  small 
u<  possihle.  We  censure  tlie  cliiefs  of  the  army  for  not 
yit?l(lin<,'  to  the  ])0))ular  opinion,  l»nt  we  i  innot  censure 
IMiltou  for  wi<^fiMi^'  to  chaicie  l.-  af  opinion.  The  vcrv 
feeling  wliich  woula  have  restrained  iis  from  coniniittiii_; 
the  act,  vjrould  have  led  us,  after  it  iiad  heeri  connnitteil, 
to  defend  it  against  the  ravings  of  servility  and  suix*r- 

1.  Previous  to  18o9,  the  P.^ok  of  Cotninon  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 

Ivigland  I'otitaiiud  a  Form  <,f  'I'liaiiksgi  \i\<r  for  N'<)veiiil)or  5th,  tht- 
anniversary  of  William  8  landiiiLr  find  of  tiie  <  ;iin{X)wder  Plot.  it  con- 
tained, also,  a  service  in  intniory  of  tlie  Royal  Martyr,  Charles  J., 
to  l>e  used  on  .January  30th.,  "  being  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
blessed  King  Cliarles." 

2.  In  1649  Salmasius,  professor  in  Loydon  I'nivi     ,ty,  arraigned 

hi^^  De/tnce  of  (he  EtujUsh  I'toi>ie  (see  p.  6),  in  which  he  infii?ted 
a  i^tiless  lashing  on  his  opponent.  The  work  cost  him  ah  ev«:.;-jht^ 
(See  the  sonnet  to  his  old  pupil,  Cyriac  Skinner.) 
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stitioii.  For  the  sake  of  i)ul)lic  lil)eily,  wish  that  the 
tiling'  liad  ii<>t  Ihhmi  doin;  while  the  jteople  disai)prove(l  of 
it.  I'.iit,  for  llie  .sake  of  }»iil)lic  lihuity,  we  should  also 
li  ive  wished  the  i)eoi)le  to  a})])iove  of  it  when  it  was  done. 
If  anything  more  were  wanting  to  the  justification  of 
Milton,  the  book  of  Sahuusius  would  furnish  it.  That 
iniserahle  performance  is  now  with  justice  considered  only 
as  a  beacon  to  woid-'  atchers  who  wish  to  l)econie  states- 
men. Tiie  cclchrily  of  the  man  wiio  v^-futcd  it,  tlie  ".KneiC 
ma^Mii  (lex 1 1,1,'"^  gi\e.s  it  all  its  fame  with  the  pre.sent 
genT'ration.  In  that  age  the  state  of  things  was  different, 
it  was  not  then  fully  understood  how  vast  an  interval 
separates  the  mere  classical  scholar'  from  the  political 
philosopher.  Nor  can  it  be  doubled  that  a  treatise  which, 
bearing  the  name  of  so  eminent  a  critic,  attacked  the 
fundamental  ])rinci])les  of  all  free  governments,  must,  if 
fculiered  to  remain  unanswered,  have  produced  a  most 
pernicious  ellect  on  the  public  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  another  subject, 
on  which  the  enemies  of  Milton  delight  to  dwell,  —  his 
conduct  during  the  administration  of  the  Protector.  That 
an  enthusiastic  votary  of  liberty  should  accept  office 
under  a  military  usuri)er  .seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight, 
t.xtraonlinary.  But  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
countiy  was  tlien  placed  were  extraordinary.  The  am- 
bition of  Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind.  He  never  seems 
to  have  coveted  despotic  power.  He  at  first  fought 
sincerely  and  manfully  for  the  Parliament,  and  never 
deserted  it  till  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved 
it  by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  found  that  the  few  members 
who  remained  after  so  many  deaths,  secessions,  and  ex- 
pulsions were  desirous  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a 
power  which  they  held  only  in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon 
England  the  curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.    But,  even 

1.  From  the  ^Eneid,  x.  830.       By  the  right  hand  of  the  great 
^l-^noas  thou  fullest. " 

2.  Salinasins  was  a  classical  scholar  merely,  though  of  minute  and 
varied  ei-udiiiuii. 
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when  thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  he 
did  not  assume  unlimiled  power.  He  f^ave  the  country  a 
constitution  far  more  perfect  than  any  whicli  iiad  at  that 
time  ])een  known  in  tli"  w«.rld  He  reformed  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  a  manner  which  has  extorted  praise 
even  from  Lord  Clarendon.*  For  himself  he  demanded, 
indeed,  the  first  place  in  the  Commorwealtli,  l)ut  with 
powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutcli  ^tadtholder 
or  an  American  president.'  He  pave  the  Tarhament  a 
voice  in  the  d})pointment  of  ministei's,  and  left  to  it  the 
whole  legislative  authority,  not  even  reserving  to  himself 
a  veto  on  its  enactments;  and  he  did  not  require  that  the 
chief  magistracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thus 
far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the 
opportunities  wliich  he  had  of  aggrandizing  himself  be 
fairly  onsidered,  he  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with 
Washington  or  I'^livar."  Had  his  moderation  been  met 
by  corresp(jnding  moderation,  tliere  is  no  leason  to  think 
that  he  would  iiave  overstepped  the  line  which  he  had 
traced  for  himself.  But  when  he  found  that  his  Parlia- 
ments questioned  the  authority  under  which  they  met, 
and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  l)eing  deprived  of  the  re- 
stricted power  wliich  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hia 
personal  safety,  then  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  adoptecj 
&  more  arbitrary  policy. 

Yet,  tiiough  we  believe  that  the  intentions  of  Cromweli 
were  at  first  honest,  though  we  believe  that  he  was  drivei 
from  the  noble  course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self  by  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  circum«tance& 
though  we  admire,  in  common  with  all  men  of  all  parties^ 
the  ability  ami  energy  of  his  splendid  administration,  wv 
are  not  pleading  for  arbitrary  and  lawless  })Ower,  even  iii 
his  hands.    We  know  that  a  good  constitution  is  infinitely 

1.  The  Instrument  of  Oovernment  {16r)3)  widened  the  franchise  and 
eflected  a  fairer  distribution  of  seals  in  Parliament. 

2.  See  next  sentence  for  justiH<-ation  of  this  assertion 

3.  Who  wae  Bolivar  ?  See  your  echool  book  dealing  with  South 
America. 


better  than  tlie  best  despot.    But  we  suspect  that,  at  the 


political  eiunities  rcnilenjd  a  stable  and  liapjiy  settleinciit 


well  and  liberty,  but  between  Cromwell  and  tbe  Smarts. 
That  Milton  chose  well  no  man  can  doul)t  wlio  fairly 
compares  the  eveiiits  of  the  Protectorate  with  those  of  the 
thirty  years  which  succeeded  it,  the  darkest  and  most 
disfiraceful  in  the  Enulish  annals.  Cromwell  was  evi- 
dently layin^r,  tliouirh  in  an  'rreuular  manner,  the  fuimda- 
tions  of  an  admirable  system.  Xever  before  had  reliuious 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  been  enjoy et I  in 
a  greater  degree.  Never  had  the  national  honour  been 
better  upheld  abroad,  or  the  seat  of  justice  better  filled 
at  home.  xVnd  it  was  rarely  that  any  opj.osition  which 
stojiped  short  of  open  rebellion  provoked  the  resentment 
of  the  liberal  and  maunianimous  usurper.  The  institu- 
tions which  he  had  established,  as  sctilown  in  tbe  Instru- 
ment of  Government  and  the  Humble  I'etition  and 
Advice,*  were  excellent.  His  practice,  it  is  true,  too 
often  departed  from  the  theory  of  tliese  institutions.  But 
had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  probable  that  his 
institutions  would  have  survived  him,  and  that  his 
arbitrary  practice  would  ha*  3  died  v.dth  him.  His  ]»ower 
had  not  l);'en  consecrated  by  ancient  ]>rejudicos.  It  was 
upheld  only  by  his  great  personal  qualities.  Little,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  second  Protector,  unless  he 
were  also  a  second  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  events  which 
followed  his  decease  are  the  most  complete  vindication  of 
those  who  exerted  themselves  to  upliold  his  authority. 
His  death  dissolved  the  wliole  frame  of  society.  The 
army  rose  agiunst  the  Parliament,  the  different  cordis  of 
the  army  against  each  other.  Sect  raved  against  sect. 
Party  plotted  against  party.  The  Presbyterians,  in  their 
eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  the  Independents,'  sacrificed 


1.  See  account  of  the  Protectorate  in  your  hittoty. 
3.  See  reign  of  Charles  I. 
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their  own  liberty,  and  deserted  all  their  old  principles. 
Witliout  casting  one  glance  on  the  pa.-st,  or  requiring  one 
stipulation  for  the  future,  they  threw  down  their  freedom 
at  the  feet  of  tlie  most  frivolous  and  heartless  of  tyriuits. 

Then  came  tliose  days,  never  to  he  recalled  without, 
a  ]»lusli,  the  days  of  sci  vitude  without  loyalty  and  sen- 
suality without  love;  of  dwaili.-ih  talents  and  uiuantic 
vices;  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  niiml.s  ;  the 
golden  age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  Anva.  Tlie 
king  cringed  io  his  rival'  that  he  Tuight  trample  on  his 
people;  sank  into  a  viceroy  of  France,  and  })Ocketed 
with  eoinplaeent  infamy  her  (U'OiTiding  insults  and  her 
Jiiore  ilrn-rading  gold.  The  caresses  of  harlots  and  the 
Jests  <ii  huiluons  ic^ulatcd  the  ]>olicy  of  the  state.  Tliti 
government  had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  ju.st 
religion  enough  to  persecute.  Tlie  principles  of  liberty 
were  the  scoft'  of  every  giinning  courtier,  and  the  Ana- 
thema' Maranatha  of  every  fawning  dean.  In  every 
hiudi  place,  worshi])  was  paid  to  Chailes  and  James, 
Ikdial  and  jMoloch  ; "  and  J-jiuland  ]iropitiatc(l  those 
obscene  and  cruel  idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and 
bravest  children.  Crime  succeeded  to  crin:e,  and  disgrace 
to  disgrace,  till  the  race,  accursed  of  God  and  man,  was  a 
second  time  driven  forth  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  to  be  a  byword  and  a  shaking  of  the  head 
10  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  liave  hitherto  made  on 
the  j)id)lic  character*  of  ]\Iilton  ai.idv  to  him  onlv  as  one 
of  a  large  body.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguished  him  from  his  contem- 

1.  Loni.s  of  France.  Study  the  allusions,  ami  relate  in  fall  the  his- 
torical facta  compressed  into  this  powerful  denunciation.  Do  you 
cou.-iitler  any  of  the  figures  exaggerated,  or  over-rhetorical  ? 

2.  The  act  of  pronouncing  "accursed."  The  Hebrew  word.s, 
Maran  athn,  mean:  Our  Lord  comtth,  aud  have  uo  connection  in  sense 
with  anathema. 

3.  See  /.  Samuel,  n  xr.      ;  /.  Kiufjs,  xi.  7. 

4.  On  M'hat  page  do  yu  find  the  lie^inning  of  these  "  remarks  "  ? 
Summarize  tlte  author '«  defence  of  Milton's  public  conduct. 
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pr.ra.'it'S.  And  f<)r  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
shoit.  survey  of  tlie  parties  into  which  tlie  political  world 
was  at  that  time  divided.  We  must  premise  that  our 
observations  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  tliose  who 
adhered,  from  a  sincct  e  preference,  to  one  or  to  the  other 
side.  In  days  of  })ul»lic  cf)mmotion  every  faction,  like  an 
Oriental  army,  is  attended  l»y  a  crowd  of  camp-followers, 
a  useless  find  lieai  tless  raliltle,  who  ]»rowl  round  its  lint'  of 
march  in  the  hope  of  pickin<^  up  something  under  its  pro- 
tection, but  desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to 
exterminate  it  after  a  defeat.  Enj^land,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  treatinfr,  abounded  with  fickle  and  selfish 
pol'ticians,  who  transferred  their  su])|)ort  to  every  govern- 
ment as  it  rose  ;  who  kissed  the  hand  of  tla^  kini;  in  1G40, 
and  s})at  in  his  face  in  1G49;  who  shouted  with  e«iual 
glee  when  Cromwell  was  inaucjurated  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  when  he  was  dug  up  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn ; 
who  dined  on  calves*  heads  or  on  broiled  rumps,  and. 
cut  down  oak  branches  or  stuck  them  up,  as  circumstances 
altered,  without  the  slightest  shame  or  repugnance.* 
These  w^e  leave  out  of  the  account.  We  tnke  our  estimate 
of  pirties  from  those  who  really  deserve  to  be  called 
partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remark- 
able l>ody  of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duce<l.^  The  odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character 
lie  on  the  surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them;  nor 
liave  then^  been  wanting  attentive  and  malicious  observers 
to  ]M)int  them  out.  For  many  years  after  the  ]{estoration 
they  were  the  theme  of  unmeasured  invective  and  derision. 
They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  the 
press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  the  press  and  the 
stage  were  most  licentious.    They  were  not  men  of  letters ; 

1.  The  calf's  head  was  used  hy  the  Roiinflheada  as  contemptuously 
einl)li  iii;it  ic  of  Kiiit;  Cliailes  ;  tUo  Royalists  sliowed  their  contempt  for 
the  Kuiiip  Parliatiieiil  in  the  way  tspi-citied  here.  The  oak  branch 
typified  Charles  If  ,  who  had  escaped  after  the  battle  at  Worcester  by 
hiding  in  an  oak  trei'. 

2.  Another  superlative. 
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they  wero,  as  a  V>ily,  uiiiHipular ;  they  could  nofc  defe!ul 
ihcniselvcs  ;  ;iiul  public  would  not  Hike  ihem  luider 
its  protection.  They  were  therefore  abuidoned,  without 
reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  drama- 
tists. The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  dress,  their 
sour  aspect,  tlu  ir  nasal  twang,  tiieir  stiff  i)ostnre,  their  long 
graces,  their  llehrew  names,  tlie  si-riptural  phrases  whieli 
they  il  M-odueed  on  evciy  ocea>ion,  tlieir  conleni}it  of 
human  Jearniug,  their  detestation  of  polite  amusements, 
were  iudeed  fair  gauie  for  the  laughers.  But  it  is  not 
from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of  liistory  is 
to  be  learned.  And  he  who  a])proaches  tltis  subject  should 
carefully  Liuavd  against  the  iulluence  of  that  potent  ridi- 
cule which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

Ecco  il  fonte  <U1  i  iso,  e»l  ecco  il  rio 
(  lie  niortali  {)ei  !«:li  in  se  cnntiene: 
Hor  (|iii  tener  a  ireii  nostio  dt  sio, 
Ed  essi-r  ciuiti  inolto  a  noi  convie:K'. 

Those  who  roused  tlie  ]»eoi)le  to  resistance  ;  who  directed 
their  measures  thi<>ugli  a  long  series  of  eventful  years; 
who  formed,  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the 
finest  army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen;  who  trampled 
down  king,  churcli,  and  nristoeracy ;  who,  in  the  short 
intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rehelliou,  niaiie  the 
name  of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth, —  wi^re  no  vulgar  fanatics.  ^lost  of  their 
al^surditics  were  mere  exlcrnal  badges,  like  the.  signs  of 
frtemasoury  or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret  that 
these  badges  were  not  more  attractive.  We  regret  that  a 
body  to  whose  courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed 
inesthual.le  obligations,  luu I  not,  the  Infty  elegance  which 
distinguished  some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the 
easy  good  breeding  for  whicii  tlie  court  of  Cliarlcs  11.  w.as 
celebrated,  lint,  if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall, 
like  r.as.sanio  in  the  i»lay,'  turn  fr(.m  the  sj^ecious  caskets 
which  contain  only  the  death's-head  and  the  fool's-head, 

1.  From  Tasso's  JermnJein  Lihn-atvl.  Tlie  sentiment  ia  mainly  in 
the  first  clause  :— "  Jiehold  the  (fatul)  fount  of  Laughter." 

2.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Vtnkt. 
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atid  fix  oil  the  plain  leaden  chesL  which  conceals  the 
treasuie. 

Tlie  Puritans  were  men  whoso  minds  ]i;ul  derived  a 
peculiar  character  from  the  daily  conieni[)ljtion  of  supe- 
rior bciuus  and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with 
a(  kiio\vl(!d<;inn;  in  jxencral  t-rtus  an  oven-ulin  ,'  Pi'ovid  ';ic(i, 
tlit'V^  hahiLiiully  as-rilifd  fvciy  event  i  >  the  uill  ilio 
(in-at  liiMiij;,  for  wIm-.'  p  iw.  r  imi  Iii;rjr  was  to  )  \a-t,  f  ir 
whose  inspection  iintlimif  was  too  iniinih..  To  ivnow  Ilini, 
to  serve  Him,  to  enj;>y  Him,  wa.s  wiih  iheui  lae  fjieat  end 
of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremoni- 
ous iionia^i^e  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  ])ure 
worsiiipof  the  soul.  Instead  of  catchin<^  occasional  glimj)ses 
of  the  J)i'ily  through  nn  ohscurini^'  veil,  they  aspired  to 
ga/e  full  on  the  iiitolerahle  l>riu-|ii  iicss,  and  to  coiiiinune 
with  Him  fac;  to  face.  Jh'uce  oriuMiiatiMl  their  coinempt 
for  terrestiial  distinctions.  Tlie  (Ufference  hetu'een  the 
greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish 
when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which  separ- 
ated the  whole  race  from  Him- on  whom  their  own  eyes 
were  constantly  fixed.  'J1icy  recoLjni/e(l  no  title  to  superior- 
ity but  ]Ii.s  favoui'i  ansl  confident  of  that  favour,  they 
despised  all  the  accompHslimcnts  and  all  the  dignities  of 
the  world.  If  they  weie  unac(iuainted  with  the  works  oi 
j)hilosophers  and  [wets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles 
of  God.  If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of 
heralds,  they  were  recorded  in  the  ]'>ouk  of  Life.  If  their 
steps  were  not,  ac:-()m])anied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  mluistciing  angels  had  charge  over  them. 
Their  palaces  were  lior.scs  not  made  wiiii  hands;  their 
diadems,  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away. 
On  the  rich  and  the  ehxpient,  on  noldes  and  priests,  they 
looked  down  with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves 
rich  ill  a  more  i)recious  treasure,  and  elo(pient  in  a  more 
sublime  language,  nobles  bv  the  l  ight  of  an  earlier  creation, 
and  priests  by  tlie  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.^  The 

1.  The  wonU  "creation"  and  *' imposition  of  a  mightier  hand" 

convey  Hjjiires  of  language.  Explain. 
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very  meanest  of  them  was  a  Ijeing  to  whose  fate  a  my«teri- 
ous  and  terrihle  iiii]»ortance  Ijelonged,  on  whose  sii^lilest 
aftioii  the  spirits  of  liglit  and  darkness  lex tkeii'^ with 
anxious  interest;  who  liad  Immmi  (lestined,  het'ore  lioaveii 
and  eartli  wero  creai.-.l,  to  eii  inv  licit  v  wliicli  sii(.uhl 
contimie  when  heaven  and  e;ii  .  dioiild  ii.ive  ]»;issed 
away.  Events  which  short-sighunl  ]>oliiiei;ins  a^erii.ed  to 
earthly  causes  had  heen  onhiined  on  his  aecounr.  For  his 
sal.a;  empires  liad  risen,  and  flourislied,  and  decayed.  For 
his  sake  the  Ahni^^hty  had  ])roelainied  His  will  by  the  pen 
of  the  Kvanixelist  and  the  harp  (.f  th*;  ]»ro]»her.  He  had 
l)etMi  wrested  by  no  enninion  deHvcn  r  froiu  thetjraspof  no 
coniniou  foe.  He  had  l)een  ransomed  \,y  ih"  sweat  of  no 
vulgar  agony,  hy  the  blood  of  no  earthly's .k  l  ifiee.  It  was 
for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkene<l,  that  the  rocks 
had  l»een  rent,  that  the  dead  had  risen,  that  all  nature 
had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God. 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  inaile  up  of  two  dilierent  men: 
til*'  one  all  self-al>asement,  ]»enitenee,  gratitude,  ]ias,<  )n  ; 
the  other  proud,  calm,  intle^  ihle,  sau';u-ious.  Ho  ].rosi  rated 
himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker,  but  he  set  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  liis  king.  In  his  devotional  retirement,  he 
prayed  with  convnlsions,  and  groans  and  tears.  He  was 
half  maddened  by  glorious  or  terrible  illusions.  He 
heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the  leinpting  whispers  of 
fiends.  He  caught  a  gl-am  of  tin;  T.eatitie  \'i.sion.'  or 
Woke  screaming  from  dre:ims  of  everlasting  tire.  T.ike 
Vane,"^  he  tlujught  himself  intrusted  with  "the  sceptre 
of  the  milleniual  year.  Like  Fleetwood,^  he  cried  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul  that  God  had  hid  His  face  from  him. 
But  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on 
liis  sword  for  war,  these;  temj)estuous  workings  of  the  soid 
had  left  no  perceptible  trace  behind  then..  People  who 
saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth  visages,  and 

1.  The  sight  of  Cot}  himself. 

2.  See  your  history  {tlie  Commonwealth).  Vane  WM  »  Fifth 
Monarchy  man  (see  page  44). 

3.  Cromwcirs  son  in-Iaw  and  one  of  his  major-generals. 
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heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  and  their 
winning  liynins,  nnght  laugli  at  them.  ]hit  ihoso  had 
lit  lit.'  reason  lo  lau^li  wIkj  ciicoinitincil  tlicni  in  tlio  hall 
of  (l<'l)ale  or  in  the  licld  ot'  l)attl('.  'J'liesc  laiiati(  s  l>i(tuj,'lit 
to  ciNil  and  niililaiy  ;iri;iiis  a  ((kiIiic-s  (  f  jiiiluiiicnt  and 
.'in  ininiutaUilil  V  <>(  jmi  jiost!  w  liii  h  sonic  w  riters 
tlioiiglit  ineunsi.'^lent  wiili  tlieir  jeligiinis  va-hI,  lait  which 
were  in  fact  the  necessary  eliects  of  it.  The  intensity  of 
their  feelings  on  one  snhject  made  them  tran(|nil  on  every 
other.  One  o\ L'r))()\veiing  sentiment  had  suhjeeted  to 
itself  ])ily  and  haired,  ambition  and  fear.  ])ealh  liad  lost 
its  teirors  and  ]»lea^uic  its  tliainis.  'J'hey  hud  their 
smiles  and  their  tears,  liieir  raptures  and  their  sorrows, 
hnt  not  for  the  things  of  tliis  world.  Kntlnisiasni  had 
made  them  Stoics,  had  cleared  their  minds  from  every 
vnlgar  ])assion  and  prejndice,  and  raised  them  above  the 
influence  of  danger  and  of  corruption.  It;  sometimes 
might  lead  them  to  pursue  nnwise  ends,  but  never  to 
choose  unwise  means.  'J'hey  went  throngli  tlie  world,  like 
Sir  Artegal's  iron  man  Talus'  with  his  Hail,  crushing  and 
trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling  with  human  beings, 
but  having  neither  jjart  nor  lot  in  Imman  infirmities; 
insensible  to  fatigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain;  not  to 
be  pierced  by  any  weapon,  not  to  be  withstood  by  any 
biirrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  the 
Puritans.  AVe  }»eiceive  the  absurdity  of  lluir  manners. 
AVe  dislike  the  sullen  gloom  of  tlieir  dome:  lic  habits. 
We  acknowledge  that  tlie  tone  of  their  nnnds  was  often 
injured  by  straining  after  things  loo  high  for  mortal 
reach.  Yet,  when  all  ciicnmstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, we  do  not  hesitate  to  i)ronounee  them  a  brave, 
a  wiso,  an  honest,  and  a  nsc^ful  body. 

The  Puritans  csj)ous(  d  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  maiidy 
because  it  was  the  cause  of  religion.  There  was  another 
party,  by  no  means  numerous,  but  distinguished  by  learn- 


1.  The  allusion  is  to  Spenser's  allegory  of  Justice.  (Faerie  Queene, 
V.  1). 
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inf;  and  alnliiy,  wliich  acted  with  them  on  very  different 
principli'.s.  We  speak  of  lliose  whom  Cromwell  was 
accustomed  to  call  the  Ilfailiciis,  im-ii  who  were,  in  the 
]»lirast'()l(»L:y  of  that  liiiic,  d(tul»liiij^  Ihoiiiasi's  or  careless 
Gallios^  willi  regard  to  H'li^ioiis  sulijccls,  lait  ]iassi(iiiale 
AV(>rshi|)l»er.s  of  fn-cooiii.  licalt'd  by  the  sliuly  of  aiu  ifiit 
lileralure,  they  set  up  thuir  country  as  their  idol,  and 
proposed  to  themselves  the  heroes  of  riutarch  as  tlieir 
examples.  They  seem  to  have  hoiiie  some  resemblance 
to  the  Ihissotines'  of  tin;  I'leneh  J!evoliition.  ]>ut  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  diaw  the  line  of  (hsiinction  between 
them  and  their  devout  assoeialcs,  whose  tone  i\iu\  nianner 
they  sonieliiues  found  it  conNcnient  to  ali'eet,  and  some- 
times, it  is  prohaole,  ini))eieej)tildy  adoi)ted. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  Jioyalists.  We  shall  attempt  to 
speak  of  them,  as  we  have  siKjken  of  their  antagonists, 
with  perfect  candour.  We  shall  not  charge  ui)on  a  whole 
party  the  i)rotiiL;acy  and  baseness  of  the  horse  boys, 
gamblers  and  bravues,  whoni  the  hope  of  license  and 
plunder  attracted  from  all  the  dens  of  Whitefriars'*  to  the 
stanchird  of  Cliai  les,  and  who  disgraced  their  associates  by 
excesses  which,  under  tiie  stricter  discipline  of  the  parlia- 
mentary armies,  were  never  tolerated.  We  will  select  a 
more  favourable  specimen.  Thiidving  as  we  do  that  the 
cause  of  the  king  was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we 
yet  cannot  refrain  from  looking  with  complacency  on  the 
character  of  the  honest  old  Cavalieis,  We  feel  a  national 
pride  in  coni])aring  them  with  the  instruments  '  .ich  the 
despots  of  other  countries  are  compelled  to  employ, — with 
the  mutes  who  tlirong  their  ante-chambers,  and  the 
Janissaries*  who  mount  guard  at  their  pates.  Our 
JRoyalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless,  dangling  cour- 

1.  See  Act$,  xinii.  17. 

2.  Tiie  Girondists.    See  History. 

3.  A  district  in  London. 

4.  The  famous  body  guard  of  tlie  Sultan  of  Turkey,  composed 
mainly  of  prisoners  stolen  in  youili  from  Christian  parents  and  trained 
to  arms.    They  were  abolished  in  1826. 
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tiers,  l)()wiii(,'  at  every  stcj),  and  sinipei  inLT  at  every  word. 
They  Were  not  mere  inachiut-s  for  destruction,  ihcs^-'d  nj) 
in  uniforms,  caned   into  intoxicatetl  into  vaiour, 

defendinf*  without  love,  destroym*,'  without  hntreil. 
Th<  r(5  was  a  freedom  in  tlieir  subserviency,  a  nolilenoss  iu 
their  V(My  de<rra(hition.  The  sentiment  of  iutlividual 
iiiilependenec  was  st  roni;  wil hin  them.  'J'iiey  were  indeecl 
nu>leil,  hut  l»y  no  i)ast!  or  scltisli  motive.  ('<t!n|iassioii 
and  r(»niantie  liononr,  the  iirejiidici's  of  ehildhoofl  and  tin; 
venerahle  names  of  liistory,  tlir'jw  o\er  tiieni  a  sjiell 
potent  as  tliat  of  Duessa;  and,  like  the  1  ted  Cross  Kni-hi,^ 
they  thoufrht  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an  injured 
beauty  while  they  defended  a  false  and  loathsome  sor- 
ceress. In  truth,  they  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the 
merits  of  the  ])e!iliral  (piestion.  It  was  not  for  a 
treacherous  Unix  or  an  intnleraiit  chnveh  thai  they  foii<^-hr, 
hut  for  the  old  banner  which  liad  waved  in  so  many 
battles  over  the  heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the  altars 
at  which  they  had  received  the  hands  of  their  brides. 
ThouLih  nothinjj;  could  Im)  more  erroneous  than  their  poli- 
tical opiiuons,  they  jiossessed,  in  a  far  fjreater  de^'ree  than 
their  adve-rsaries,  those  ([ualitit^s  which  are  the  crraco 
of  private  life,  AVilh  many  of  the  \  ices;  of  the  Kouud 
Tahle,'-^  tiiey  had  also  many  of  its  virtues, — courtesy, 
penerosity,  veracity,  ten<lerness,  and  respect  for  women. 
They  had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite  learning 
than  the  Puritans.  Tlicir  manners  were  more  engfiging, 
their  tempers  more  amiable,  their  tastes  more  elegant, 
and  their  households  more  cheerful. 

^ru'on  did  liot  stiicllv  bclonir  to  any  of  tlx'  classes 
which  we  have  described.  He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He 
was  not  a  freethinker.  He  was  not  a  Itoyalist.  In  his 
character  the  noblest  (pialities  of  every  party  were  com- 
bined in  harmonious  union.  From  the  Parliament  and 
from  the  court,  from  the  conventicle  and  from  the  Gothic 

1 .  The  hero  of  Spenser '«  Faerie  Queen«,  Book  I.   Duetaa  WM  th« 

allegorical  JJtceU. 

2.  See  Tennyson'*  Lcut  ToumamerU. 
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cloister,*  from  the  gloomy  and  .sepulclir  il  circles  of  tlie 
Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christmas  re .  of  the  hospit- 
able Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  what- 
ever was  great  and  pood,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and 
])<'niicious  iiitxredieiits  Ity  which  those  ftner  elements  were 
Uehied.    Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

"  As  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 

Like  choni,  he  kei)t  liis  mind  continually  fixed  on  an 
Aliiii<jrlit y  Judge  and  an  eternal  rewurd.  And  hence  lie 
acijiiircd  their  contempt  of  external  circumstances,  their 
fortitude,  their  trainpiillity,  their  iutiexilile.  resolulioii. 
r>iit  not  tlie  (  oolest  skeptiu  or  the  njo.st  pi'ofaiie  s<'otri;r 
was  more  perfectly  free  from  tlie  contagion  of  tlieir  fiaiitic 
delusions,  their  sivvage  manners,  their  ludicrous  jargon,^ 
their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversion  to  pleasure. 
II  Ling  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had  nevertheless 
all  the  estimahle  ami  ornamental  (pialities  which  were 
almost  entirely  monopolized  hy  the  party  of  tlie  tyrant. 
There  was  none  who  li  id  a  si  longer  sense  of  the  value  of 
literature,  a  liner  relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or 
a  more  chivalrous  delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  Though 
his  opinions  were  democratic,  his  tastes  and  his  asso- 
ciations were  such  as  harmonize  best  with  monarchy  and 
aristocrat  V .  lie  was  under  the  inttuence  of  all  the  feel- 
ings bv  which  the  gallant  Cavaliers  were  misled.  I>ut  of 
those  feelings  he  was  the  ma.sler  id  not  the  slave.  Like 
the  hero^  of  Homer,  ho  enjoyed  .ill  the  pleasu.es  of  fasci- 
nation ;  but  he  was  not  fiuscinated.  He  listened  to  the 
song  of  the  Sirens,  yet  he  glided  by  without  being  seduced 
to  their  fatal  shore.  He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe,*  but  he 
I)ore  about  him  a  sure  antidote  against  the  effects  of  its 

1.  That  is,  from  the  religions  of  Dissenters  and  of  Episcopalians. 
TVhat  figure  is  this  ? 

2.  Of  scriptural  iMigai^e.    Look  up  the  word. 

3.  Ulysses. 

4.  The  enchantress,  of  the  Odyawy^  whose  cup  tranirformed  meo 
into  beasts. 
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lunvitc'h.iif?  sweft iiess.  Tiie  illu.sions  wliirli  cuptivuled  liis 
iinagiiiation  never  impaireil  his  reasoning  ]>o\vers.  The 
statesni.'iU  was  proof  against  the  siilrndour,  llje  8olemnit}% 
and  the  romance  which  enchanted  the  poet.  Any  ]»frsou 
who  will  contrast  Jhe  sentiments  expressed  in  liis  treiilises 
on  I'rclacv  wiih  tli'M'\<|nisit»'  liuf  -  on  ocflc-iiastical  arclii 
tcchm;  and  iiiusic  in  iIm-  "  r<-ns('jnsn  wliicli  wm.s 
]inl»lislu'il  ulMait  the  sauie  time,  will  understand  (Uir 
meaning.  This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  raises  his  eharncter  in  onr  estimation^ 
bccunse  it  shows  how  many  ]Mi\at('  ta>tt's  and  fcclinga 
he  Siicritu'i'd  in  oi'der  to  do  what  he  considenMl  lii-;  iluty 
to  mankiii'i.  It  is  the  very  slni',%d«'  of  tlu'  no'olf  <  M hello.'* 
Ifis  hfait  rciculs,  Iml  his  haial  is  tii'ni.  ]!••  d(»«-s  naught 
in  liati',  hill  all  in  honour.  JK-  kisses  the  beauLit'ui  det  eiver 
before  ho  destroy-  her 

That  from  wliich  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives 
its  great  and  peculiar  siiiendour  still  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. If  he  exerted  niniself  to  overthrow  a  n.rs'Aorn. 
king  and  a  ]>erse(M!iiiig  hieraucliy.  he  exert (•(!  him-clf  iu 
coiijiiiieti»»n  witli  otiiers.  1)111  the  glory  of  liie  batile 
which  he  fought  f;.r  the  s[)eeies  of  freedom  v>lii«'h  i.s 
the  most  valuable,  and  which  was  then  the  least  undei- 
stood,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is  all  his  own. 
Thousands  and  tons  of  thousands  among  his  conieni- 
poraries  raised  their  voices  against  ship  mimey  and  the 
Star  Cliauiber.  Ihit  tli'  re  weie  few  ini]ee(l  wIii.  discerned 
the  more  fe;trful  e^  ils  of  moral  and  iiiielleciual  sl;i\eiy, 
and  the  beiu'tils  wliich  would  result  irom  the  liiierty 
of  the  press  and  the  unfettered  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment.* These  were  the  objects  which  ^lilton  justly  con- 
ceived to  be  the  m  >-t  important.  He  was  desirous 
that  the  people  should  think  for  themselves  as  well  as 

1.  These  lines  might  be  memorized—//  Petiseroso,  11.  155-166. 

2.  Of  Shakespt-are's  play. 

^.  Do  3-0U  find  many  antitheses  in  the  Essay,  many  similes,  or 

parallels  ? 
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tn\  lliom^^'  lvcs,  nn<l  sIhmiI.I  be  '  iiancipateil  from  the 
(loniiuK.n  <.f  pit'jiulice  as  well  as  hum  that  of  Charles. 
]Ie  ku**w  that  those  who,  with  tlu-  l)c'st  intentions,  over- 
looked these  schemes  of  reform,  ami  c.iiU'ntr.l  tlu'iiisclves 
with  p«llim„Ml<>\vu  llic  l.in.i;  amil  iiiii.riscMiii)-:  tlu*  iiiali^r- 
nants,  n(  like  the  liee.ll.  ss  l.n.il.rrH  \n  his  own  i-oi  m 
who.  in  their  citu.riKss  to  ai>i..T-f  the  tmm  <'t  llio 
sorceu'r,  iicL'lecl"  <l  llie  iiu  ;ins  of  hl'.-rat in-;  lia;  caidive. 
TIm'v  ihou«ihL  only  of  conciuering  when  they  should  have 
thought  of  disenchanting. 

Oil,  yp  II  istook,  y  shonM  have  snatch '<1  hi«  wand, 
AihI  houiul  liiiii  fa>.t :  witlmut  his  rml  i.  vnsM, 
AimI  Wkwanl  niutlers  of  ilissf  vering  power, 
We  CHiiiiot  free  the  U«ly  that  sits  hi  ie 
In  stony  fetters  *ix\l,  an«l  motionless.  "  ' 

To  reverse  the  rod.  to  spell  the  charm  hack  ward,  to 
hreuk  the  tie^  which  hound  a  stiijielicd  j-eopk  to  tlie  scat) 
of  encha:  a,  was  tlie  nohle  aim  of  Milton.  To  this 
all  liis        ,  duct  was  diivcied.    Tor  tlii.s  h(>  joineil 

the  I'rol'V  f(.r  this  he  foix ok  them.    He  foiiyht 

t  leir  i-eiilu  . ,  i  .atle,  hut  he  tu  nrd  away  with  disdain 
from  their  insolent  triump!  ii«  .-^aw  that  they,  like 
those  whom  they  had  van(iu..5iinl,  were  hostile  to  the 
lil>ertv  of  thought,  lie  t]KM\  h)re  joined  the  Indei.endents, 
and  (  ailed  i;)'"  i'roniwell  lo  1  ■.  ak  the  nkir  ch;iin, 
and  to  save  I  t  ",  .onseien.  e  fioni  the  }'aw  of  the  l're>- 
hyteiian  wclf."  With  ii  view  to  the  siiiue  *:reaL  ol.Je'  t.  he 
attacked  the  licensii<:4  system,^  in  that  suhlime  treatise 
which  every  slatesuian  sliould  wear  as  a  sign  upon  his 
hand  and  as  frontlets  oelween  his  eye.s.*  His  attacks 
were,  in  general,  directed  less  against  particular  abuses 

1.  CoiHfi»y  1.  815. 

"  "nv  tlie  terms  of  t"n<*  Sclfinii  L«';t(;u.'  iiml  (.nant,  riesliyto- 
riaui^u  liccaine  the  tsiablihheil  religion  of  Kiij,..iud  as  %veU  aa  o£ 
{Scuiiitiiil. 

•i  On.  rf  Milton '.s  finest  i>ro8«  efTorts  U  the  Ara'punHira,  a  speech 
for  tlie  tif..l...n  ..f  unlicensea  printing— i.e.,  for  the  freedon^  of  th« 
press  fii'in  ctiusoiship. 

4.  See  Exodus  f  iii.  0  .  Jhn'.  r»'.  S. 
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than  a-aiiist  those  deeply  seate  I  errors  on  which  almost 
all  abuses  are  foiin.lea,— the  servile  worship  of  eminent 
men  and  the  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  fonndations  of  these  del)  isin^r 
senLiinents  more  effectnally.  lie  always  selected  (or  hiniseff 
the  boldest  literary  services.    He  never  came  np  in  the 
rear  when  the  outworks  had  ]>CAm  carried  and  the  breach 
entered.     He  i)resse(l  into  the  forlorn  hojie.    At  the 
beuiinnn«;  of  the  chan-es,  he  wrote  with  iuconiparahle 
energy  and  elo-^uence  against  the  bishops.    liut,  when  his 
opinion  seemed  likely  to  pnnail.  he  passed  on  to  other 
snbjects.  and  abandoned  prelacy  to  the  crowd  of  wi  iters 
who  now  hastened  to  in.snlt  a  falling  jarty.     There  is  no 
inore  !u/ardous  enterprise  than  that  of  bearing  the  torch 
ol  t.u'h  into  those  ihri  and  inftct.-d  recess.-s  in  which  no 
light  lias  ever  shr.ii, .    Jiut  it  was  the  choice  and  the 
pleasure  of  .Mdton  to  i)enctrate  the  noisome  vap.^urs  and  to 
brave  the  terrible  explosion.    Tii..se  who  most  disapprove 
of  ins  opinions  must  res^wct  the  hardihood  witli  wldch  he 
maintained  them.    He.  in  general,  left  to  others  the  credit 
ot  expoundnig  and  def* nding  tlie  poonlar  parts  of  his 
religious  an.l  ]..»litical  creed.    He  took  his  own  stand 
npon  those  whirli  the  great  body  of  his  countrymon 
reju-obated  as  crimnial,  or  derided  as  paradovi  aP  Ha 
stood  up  for  divorce  and  regici.le.    He  attacked  tiie  pre- 
vailing systems  of  educiition.    His  radiant  and  beneficent 
career  resembled  that  of  the  god  of  light  and  fertility 

"  Xitcr  ill  adverstiin  ;  nec  me,  qui  cetera,  vii.oit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  cuiitrarii.a  evehor  orhi."  i 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  i)rose  writings  of  Milton 
should  in  our  time  be  so  little  read.    As  con.positions 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man  who  wishes 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  full  ^wwer  of  the  Eu  .^h 

1.  See  page  5,  notes  3  and  4. 

2.  Frrnn  the  R  ,„rui  po«t,  O-'id.  Phoebus,  the  sun-gmi,  addresses 
the..e  words  to  Pha.ahon,  who  aspire,  to  drive  the  chariot  o    the  s^! 

I  «tr,vo  agamst  oppoH.Uon  ;  h.t  the  force  which  compeia  all  eUe  d.ii 
...t .  o,„,uer  me,  and  I  hold  my  course  in  the  face  of  the  swiftly  mov  ug 
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lan-^Mui^e.  They  alx)uiul  with  j);issa«,'e.s  coinpanMl  witli 
wliicli  tliu  finest  (leclaiiuilioiis  of  IJiirke  sink  into  in^ignirt- 
'  aiirc.    'J'h.  y  are  h  ]>3ifeet  li.  ld  of  cloLli  of  gold.'  The 

-AyUi  is  'iLill' wilh  '."M^t'ciis  ('!nl)ioi(k'ry.  Not  even  in  the 
•  -.iili'  i'  Kuuks  of  "  I'.iiiuliM;  Lost"  h;is  ihe  ])oet 
«  vci  r!-.!u  hiL'lnT  I  liaii  in  llio.si;  [(.II  is  of  his  eonlrovcisial 
w.^rks  in  which  lii.s  fK-lin<^.s,  i-\ciLj(l  hy  foiillict,  Jind  u 
vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  Jt  is, 
to  l>orrow  !iis  own  ma  jestic  lan^aiage,  '  a  sevenfold  chorus 
"'f  lialiflu j.ihs  and  h;iii»in<;  symphonies." 

Wi:  had  intendtMl  to  look  nioie  clo.M-]y  at  these  perform- 
aucfs,  t,o  analyze  tlu;  ]<iM:uli;i nl ies  of  the  ilii  lion,  l«j  dwell 
at  soinc  leiiu'lh  on  the  suMiiiu!  wisthmi  of  the  "  ^Vreo- 
pa^'iLiea  "  and  the  ncrvoas  riieLoiic  of  the  "  Iconoclast,"* 
anil  to  jtoint  out  some  of  those  ma«Mnlic«'iit  j)assii;,'es 
which  (xeur  in  the  treatise  "Of  Jleformati.m  "  and  the 
"  A!iimadvei^ii)ns  on  the  li'Mnonstrant."  JUit  the  lenj^lh 
to  whicii  our  remarks  have  already  exteiulcd  readers  this 
inn>ossil)le. 

We  must  conclude.  Ami  vet  we  can  scarcely  tear  our- 
selves  away  trom  the  sulij.'cl.  The  days  immcdiiiiely 
fuUowin*,'  the  puhlicalion  of  this  relic  of  .Milton  appear  to 
hi;  peeidiarly  set  apart  mid  cotisecrated  to  his  memory. 
And  we  shall  scarcely  liC  censured  if,  on  this  his  festival, 
we  he  foniid  liii-jci-in'^  near  his  shiine,  how  worlhlcss 
soever  may  hi;  ihc  ollrrim^'  which  we  hi  ing  to  it.  While 
this  hdok  lies  on  our  lalilc,  we  .seem  to  he  contem]Hjiaries 
of  the  writer,  Vsit  are  Uansjnii  ii-d  a  hundred  ami  lilty 
)t'.ais  hark.  We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visitin;.; 
him  in  his  small  loih^iii:,';  that  we  st^e  hiuk  sitting  at  the 
old  or^'an  beneath  the  failed  green  Inui^dngs ;  that  we  can 
<  atcii  the  (puuk  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  r<»l!ingiti  vain  to  lind 
the  day;  that  we  Jire  rcadiii;^  in  the  lines  of  his  nohlo 
cuimtenance  the  proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glory 

1.  Whence  i«  thin  figure  deriveil  ? 

2.  PublUhed  as  a  reply  to  KtLou  /iati/iie,  a  \\ook  hy  Dr.  Gaiiilen 
purlrayitii;  lite  •uUttriitgi  ot  Riii;;  Chat  lea.    What  U  the  roeauiug  of 
the  word  ? 
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an.l  allli,  tion.  AVr  i,n;i-,..  to  ourselves  !ho  breuLliless 
bilcnco  111  Nvlu.  h  ut.  sh.MiM  I.sir.i  lu  ],i.s  hli^'hte.st  Nviml  - 
the  lii..s>ju,mie  v.-n.-i :.l  i-,,,  Nsiil,  u  hi,  !,  w.,  sliouKl  kneel  lo 
Jviss  J,i.s  han.l  aiul  upon  ii;  ih,,  eaM.c.i mc...  wiih 

uhR-li  \M.  sl.oul.l  (•u.l..avonr  lo  con^olo  liiiu.  ,f  i,ul,.(..d  siu  h 
a  spirit  CO, M.I  ,,...,1  (ousulalioii.  fur  tl.o  m-lrct  of  un  u-« 
unwo.i  ,v  of  iMs  t;,l..uis  a.Hl  l.i.s  viMu.-s;'  the  eayeim^s 
uul.  whu  h  u,.  .s honl.I  .•ouirsf  Willi  his  .lau.^^l,t,.r.s,  or  with 
.1.  quakrr  fiiri..!  J-Ilwoo.l,  1 1...  privil,-.,. 

to  jHi.i  or  ot  l.o.ii.g  clown  llie  iuiniortal  acceiils  which 
ilowcd  fronj  Jus  Jij».s. 

Tiiese  arc  jK'rhaps  fooli.sh  fcvliw^s}   Yet  w..  cannot  he 
nshana.)  of  th<.,n  ;  nor  shall  vvc  he  sorry  if  what  wo  have 
^^nlU•u  sh;,!!  jn  any  ,l,-rc(,  c-xrii,-  ih,.,u  in  other  min.U. 
^^o  are  not  inn.  h   n,  ih.;  haNit  of  uUAuwir  cither  the 
.Vin,.orlhe,lc:nl.    A n.  1  wc  ,  l.n, k  tiKa  tln-re  is  no' n,o,  e 
:erLum  indiraia.n  (-1  u  weak  an.l  ill-n-ukn.d  inK-ik-rt 
Uiaa  that  jnoiu-nMiy  which,  for  want  ol  a  better  nan-e 
we  will  venture  (o  christen  li<.swellisjn.='   Jiut  tlu  ie  are  u 
eweharacteis  which  have  sLoo.l  the  closest  scrutiny  and 
tl.e  severest  t^st  s.    hu  h  have  been  tried  iu  the  furnace 
^Uid  have  ]uou-d  pure,  which  have  Uen  wei-h.,!  iu  the 
balance  and  have  not  b.en  found  waniin-  which  have 
been  declurea  .Lerlin,^.  by  the  ^^eueral  consent  of  n.ankind. 
a  d  yh.eh  are  vi.d.ly  stamped  with  the  in.aj^e  and  sui>er. 
M.r.,,t,on  ot  the  Most  lli^d..*  These  ^reut  men  we  llust 
we  know  how  to  pn.e.  a.ul  of  these  was  Milton.  The 
^i-hlui  hrs  b,>oks,  ihr  sound  of  his  nan.e.  are  l.leasiint  to 
us.    JIis  thouudits  rcsend.le  thu>e  (ck-stial    fruits  and 
llowers  whKh  the  ^  ,r.nn  Martyr  of  Massin^cr"'  sent  dowu 
from  the  -ardens  ol  I'aradise  lo  tiie  earth,  and  which  were 

1.  U  tl.rre  a  Itiuleiicy  to  i  lmpw^ly  ii,  this  .entence  ? 

2.  Y*.-,.  if  insiTic;.  If,  »:xi(-^'irulc.l. 

niaLrr'"^"''  ^''^^  Juhu^,,,,  iduIiitt-U  hi. 

4.  Do  not  let  the  figure  of  lun^Muige         ^vitl.out  ciitkuni. 
r.;?,.,^''iyu;%r  finest  i,lay«  i.  Th, 
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«!i^iiii'_'ni  !umI  Fioiii  the  ])iotliU'lions  of  <»lhc:r  soils,  nol  only 

]>y  MijM-nor  l.loom  ami  .sw.  i  i  m l.ni  hy  mil iicuhiiis 

4'irK;»rv  l">  iiinl  It)  'I'lu-y  jiiAMTt'iil, 

iKiL  oulv  !■)  il.  li'^lil,  l.iil  !•)  clfv.iif  an. I  |.iiril'y.     NCr  tio 

.i,\Vili'-  mill  wliM  (.111  >\\\'\y  riilifi-  lilt',  life 

wi  ll  III--  ni'  llii;       iL  piM-L  am!  pal  i  U'L  \viLli<MiL  a.^j»ii  ;ii;4  Lo 

<iiiiil,iic,  II.. I  iiiM.T.l  ilii!  .suldiiiH!  \v(ji-ks  Willi  which  his 

p-iiiit.s  lia.s  fill  i(  li»  tl  «Mir  liU'ialmt*,  but  t.hi;  zeal  with 

wliii  h  In;  I.iIh.hiimI  lor  iIk-  j.nl.li<-  -.mmI,  ihi;  l"..rtitmlc  wilh 

v.l,i(  !i  Ii,- cipl  ;i -mI  i  \r\  y  i.i  ivaU;  cahiuiiiy,  iho  lolly  (li^laiii 

uilh  \".  lii'li  111'  <!"\\iM<ii  Iriiijitalioii.s  ami  ilaiii^fis, 

ill,-  (ii;i.!lv  !i.iii''l  ulii'li  III-  I'Mif  Id  liiu'ils  ami  lyi-.iiil>, 

uij.l  tlir  f  ii'li  wliii  li  hf  .su.^U'inly  k(;[)L  with  liii  cuiiiiUy 

aiiii  willi  Ins  Ktmc' 

I.  W.i.  <  1  ii  I.  1  III  ill.  t  iiil  .M.ir.iul.iy  liiui  ill  vii.'W  ill  wiiliii;4llie  AVsay 
VII  .U>lh,„  '     l  iiiii  t.i  wlu!it!  llu!  aiillior  sl;4,U;s  «Ujliiiilt;ly  lii.>i  |.ui  pu.-ic. 
|>...  >  till'       >  (■  .  .<iiv»y  i.»  your  iiiiii<l  a  hjmi.mj  of  complctcuuitM  a 
I  i.Mi,  (lultiit:  aiillioi   lia.s  ai-coiiiplisliL.l  lliu  cliil  W liieh 

lii'       \  1  ii-fiil  !■  !  I  i  r  I  r  '' 

H.  iM-  yi.ti  J.-iiii.l  ill"-  pi..''  t..>y  r.  ;uliiij4?    \^  tliu  wiil«;r"ti  inttaiiiii^ 
i;ti|y  f.ihy  t<j  j.'i;i>i>  '.'    (  .ui  ).iu  |  I  to  iiiiy  olmciirt!  hcntciiceH ?  I* 

III-  ^1 V  I.;  I. fu  n  ;ii-iiiii.  ni.ili\<- ■'      Mi:iiti<>ii  home  |»ah»ugc-ii  to  iUuNlratt'. 
Id  it  jM)\v»Tfiil  or  L'jiiviii.  lu;^  ''. 

U  'liit  li;;iin  s  liiivi- you  iiolirtd  ?     Wliich  are  tl>c  most  ubumlaiit? 

.■  >'.lpic  l;;^linn  lll.t   pli.iM    ynll  |  i.U  I  i  ill  lil  I  Iv . 

\\  III.'  .1  pill      iijili  oil  .\l'li..ii  ill  till-  flyii'  of  Mil.  iuiliiy .  Mciiiori/« 
.soiin'  p.itMi^rapli  lli.it  pl<Msi->«  y.iu  .iml  idfii  iiitilatu  its  h! ylc. 

ll.MM   the  ,ii|tlii.|-   .i|ip.  .U    t..!;,i\f   l».  .11  ii  Wl.lf  HM.lt  T  ?     1' I'Ollt  WllUt 

lull. ' It  I ^•.  -t  ,111.1  lioiii  w  li.il  v,!.i>.-->  .  of  v\  riling^  li.in  lie  tpioU'.l  V 

li  hi-i  \ .•••aoiilary  4-xt«-Mhivi-  '  il.ivc  you  <iiet  iii.iny  woi.l.^  new  to 
you  '  1-.  ili.'wiii.  i  pi<Ti>«:  ill  lii.s  laiigua^u  car«:fui  li>  u»4u  the  exact 
^\l  ..hviii  ''.  \>  iii-i  pi.iportioii  of  \voi«U  of  »:la.i!»ical  origin  lurgu  a.»*  coiii- 
|..ii'  i  uiili,     y.  W  .ilu  i  S-  i.ti  'r    'I'aku  two  pagt-M  tif  each  writer  and 

lliul>"    .1  •  ••lilil  . 

M'.vv  .1..    til.-  .mtln.r  Miai.;^.       siil.jifi-iii.-itter  ?    Summarize  Home 

I  'f  Mi.  tin.        ,1  >  I II  to   \  I' II  I  in-  !■',■  .-.ly  t.ilis. 

ll.iM  y-'ii  .iiiv  ;.''-nvral  Mi  p.u  !  ..  iil.ir  f.nills  lo  liiid  witli  the  aallioi  ? 

I.  .-  I  iiiijii^t.,  illo).'i.  al,  or  ahii>i\L-?  Where?  Is  ii.j  more  ailvocate 
iv.i,.  I'l'  I  )i.  I  !K  I  o  l.i' ,1  iii::ii  w  ho  kiiowa  his  uwii  mind  ?  Is 
iicT?Tt»^r  L<  11 ':    «^»...,i.-  lu  i.uppoil  ul  y.'Ui  views. 

\ 


